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Immigration  Policies  and  the 
Creation  of  an 
Ethnically  Segmented 
Working  Class  in  British  Columbia, 
1880-1923  l 

Gillian  Creese 


This  paper  examines  the  role  of  Canadian  immigration  policies  in  the  creation 
of  an  ethnically  segmented  working  class  in  pre-Second  World  War  British 
Columbia.   Existing  research  on  the  British  Columbian  working  class  has 
documented  the  radical  nature  of  (white)  working  class  trade  union  and 
socialist  organization,  while  at  the  same  time  identifying  anti-Asian  racism 
as  a  major  feature  of  organized  (white)  working  class  activity  in  the 
province.   The  formation  of  an  ethnically  segmented  working  class  occurred 
through  a  complex  and  reciprocal  process  of  ethnic  segmentation  within  the 
labour  market  and  the  political  and  ideological  practices  of  the  working 
class.   In  British  Columbia,  I  argue,  state  immigration  policies  played  a 
crucial  role  in  this  process  by  according  Asian  immigrants,  in  contrast  to 
European  and  American  immigrants,  an  inferior  political  status  as 
"non-settlers'  within  Canada,  reinforcing  their  marginal  economic  position 
within  the  labour  market  and  placing  Asian  workers  in  a  position  of  economic 
and  political  inferiority  vis-a-vis  other  workers  in  the  province.   In  this 
context,  immigration  policies  became  a  focus  of  class  conflict  in  British 
Columbia,  and  working  class  organization  and  consciousness  developed  in  an 
ethnically  segmented  and  racist  form. 

Cette  etude  traite  du  rdle  des  politiques  canadiennes  d'immigration  dans  la 
creation  d'une  classe  ouvriere  divisee,  de  point  de  vue  ethnique,  en 
factions,  dans  la  Colombie  britannique  avant  la  deuxieme  guerre  mondiale. 
D'ici,  la  recherche  sur  la  classe  ouvriere  de  la  Colombie  britannique  met  en 
point  la  nature  radicals  de  l'organisation  (blanche)  ouvriere  socialiste  et 
syndicaliste ,  tout  en  identifiant  le  racisme  pratique  contre  les  asiatiques 
comme  un  aspect  integral  de  l'activite  de  la  classe  ouvriere  (blanche)  dans 
le  province.   La  formation  d'une  classe  ouvriere  f actionalisee  de  point  de 
vue  ethnique,  s'est  arrivee  comme  la  suite  d'un  processus  complexe  et 
reciproque  de  la  division  ethnique  dans  la  demande  pour  ouvriers  et  des 
pratiques  politiques  et  ideologiques  de  la  classe  ouvriere.   En  Colombie 
britannique,  les  politiques  de  l'etat  quant  a  l'immigration  ont  joue  un  r61e 
central  dans  ce  processus  en  donnant  aux  immigres  asiatiques  (comme  contrast 
a  ce  qu'ont  recu  leurs  confreres  europeens  et  americains)  un  status  inferieur 
en  politiques  au  Canada  comme  "non-immigrants,  non-citoyens" .   Ceci  a 
renforce  leur  position  precaire  quant  a  la  demande  pour  labeur  et  a  rendu 
plus  inferieure  la  position  economique  et  politique  des  ouvriere  asiatiques, 
comparee  a  celle  des  autres  ouvriers  dans  la  province.   Dans  ce  contexte,  les 
politiques  d'immigration  sont  devenues  le  centre  de  conflit  entre  les  classes 
en  Colombie  britannique  et  l'organisation  et  la  conscience  ouvriere  sont 
devenues  racistes  et  factionalisms  de  point  de  vue  ethnique. 


Introduction 

In  contrast  to  Marxian  assumptions  that  industrial  capitalism  would 
create  a  homogeneous  and  politically  unified  working  class,  developments 
throughout  the  capitalist  world  are  characterized  by  cleavages  of  skill, 
ethnicity,  and  gender  within  the  working  class.  This  paper  forms  part  of 
ongoing  research  into  the  articulation  of  class  and  ethnic  relations  in  the 
practices  of  the  British  Columbia  working  class  prior  to  the  Second  World 
War,  when  a  relatively  radical  and  class  conscious  tradition  of  labour 
organization  encompassed  a  virulent  form  of  anti-Asian  agitation. *  The 
presence  of  profound  ethnic  cleavages  within  an  otherwise  class  conscious 
labour  movement  raises  questions  about  the  articulation  of  class  and 
ethnicity  in  the  "making'  of  an  ethnically  segmented  working  class. 

A  useful  way  to  address  the  articulation  of  class  and  ethnic  relations  is 
through  an  historical  analysis  of  the  "making'  of  the  working  class  and 
ethnic  communities  in  the  province,  both  as  structural  conditions  of  social 
relations  of  production  and  as  cultural  practices  and  institutions 
consciously  created  to  cope  with,  mediate,  ana  alter  relations  of  class 
oppression  and  ethnic  subordination.  Although  such  a  task  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper, ^  I  shall  focus  on  one  aspect  of  the  "making'  of  an 
ethnically  segmented  working  class  in  British  Columbia  through  a  discussion 
of  Canadian  immigration  policies  and  class  conflict  over  the  issue  of  Asian 
immigration.  Ethnic  relations  of  inequality  have  formed  a  constitutive  part 
of  the  development  of  the  working  class  throughout  Canada  but  the  effect  has 
not  necessarily  been  divisive.  As  both  Avery  (1979)  and  Pentland  (1981) 
point  out,  under  some  circumstances,  ethnic  solidarity  has  been  known  to 
strengthen  working  class  consciousness  and  labour  militancy.  Instances  of 
ethnic   conflict   or  solidarity  withing  the  working  class,  therefore,  can  only 
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be  understood  within  historically  specific  circumstances.  In  British 
Columbia,  I  shall  argue,  state  immigration  policies  and  capitalist  employment 
practices  provided  the  context  within  which  an  ethnically  segmented  working 
class  formed  at  the  economic  level  of  a  segmented  labour  market  and  at  the 
political  and  ideological  levels  of  class  practices.  The  Canadian  state 
accorded  Asian  immigrants,  in  contrast  to  European  and  American  immigrants, 
an  inferior  political  status  as  ~non-settlers'  within  Canada,  reinforcing 
their  marginal  economic  position  within  the  labour  market  and  placing  Asian 
workers  in  a  position  of  economic  and  political  inferiority  vis-a-vis  other 
workers.  In  this  context,  immigration  policies  became  a  focus  of  class 
conflict  in  British  Columbia,  and  working  class  organization  and 
consciousness  developed  in  an  ethnically  fragmented  and  racist  form. 

Capitalism,  Immigration,  and  Ethnic  Segmentation 

Immigration  policies  have  had  a  major  impact  on  the  formation  of  the 
working  class  in  Canada  as  a  result  of  the  nation-state's  history  as  a 
colonial-settler  society.  As  H.  Clare  Pentland  writes  (1981),  immigrants 
formed  the  raw  material  for  the  formation  of  a  capitalist  labour  market  in 
Canada  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  Thus  Canadian 
immigration  policies  and  practices  occurred  in  the  context  of  the  labour 
requirements  of  capitalist  economic  development  as  well  as  within  the  British 
Colonial  heritage  embedded  in  economic,  political,  and  ideological 
structures.  These  two  sets  of  historical  processes,  capitalism  and  3ritish 
colonialism,  have  formed  the  focus  of  two  different  approaches  to  the 
analysis  of  Canadian  immigration  policy,  both  of  which  are  inadequate 
explanations  if  isolated  from  a  complex  historical  analysis  of  Canadian 
society. 
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Writers   such  as  John  Porter  ( 1965; 1979) ,  Anthony  Richmond  (1970  ;  1978), 

and  David  Hughes  and   Evelyn  Kallen  (1974),  identify  the  link  between  state 

immigration  policies  and   ethnic   inequality  within  the  class  structure  as  a 

political   process  with  power  monopolized  by  the  British  charter  group  after 

the  conquest  of  the  French  and  native  peoples  and  the  institutionalization  of 

British  racial  attitudes   into   immigration   policies.   As  Hughes  and  Kallen 

write  (112): 

As  the  dominant  group,  English  Canadians  have,  from  the  beginning, 
exercised  control  of  immigration  policies,  responsible  for 
determining  which  ethnic  groups  would  be  allowed  into  Canada,  where 
they  would  settle,  what  jobs  they  could  assume,  and  what  ranking  and 
social  position  would  be  accorded  them  within  the  existing  system  of 
ethnic  stratification. 

While   it  would  be  wrong   to  dismiss   the  importance  of  British  racism  and 

status  group   politics  as  an  ideological  underpinning  of  Canadian  immigration 

policies,   it  would   be  equally   incorrect  to  accept  an  essentially  idealist 

explanation  of  ethnic   inequality  and   racism  in  Canada.   The  fundamental 

character  of   the   Canadian  state   is   that  it  is  a  capitalist,  not  simply  a 

British,   state  in  which  capitalist  social  relations  form  the  context  of  state 

policies   and   the   class   relations   into  which   immigrants  are   socially 

organized,   and,   indeed,  where  state  policies  can  become  an  object  of  class 

struggle  as  occurred  over  the  issue  of  Asian  immigration. 

A  Marxist  analysis   of   state  immigration  policies  focuses  on  capitalist 

class   relations   and   the  processes  of  accumulation.   It  has  become  common  in 

recent   years   to   link  Canadian  immigration  policies  with  the  legitimation  of 

exploitative  capitalist  practices  in  the  search  for  profit  (see  Basran,  1983; 

Bernier,   1979;   Cappon,   1975  and   Li  and  Bolaria,  1979).   Like  most  Marxist 

theorists   of    race   and  ethnicity,   these  authors  adopt   an  economistic 

understanding  of  material   social  relations  and  an  interventionist  theory  of 


the  state  in  which  capital  dictates  immigration  policies  and  racist 
ideologies.  In  consequence,  ethnic  phenomena  are  reduced  to  capitalist 
epiphenomena.  Ethnic  oppression  and  racism,  including  racist  immigration 
policies,  are  viewed  as  the  direct  outcome  of  capitalist  attempts  to  divide 
the  mutual  interests  of  the  working  class  and  to  prevent  the  development  of 
class  solidarity  and  effective  working  class  struggle  through  the 
super-exploitation  of  migrant  and  non-European  immigrant  workers  (see  also 
Castles  and  Kosack,  1972;  Gorz,  1970;  Leggett,  1968;  Oppenheimer,  1974; 
Reich,  1971,  1981  and  Szymanski,  1976).  The  functional  nature  of  ethnic 
conflict  and  racism  for  capitalist  accumulation  is,  of  course,  not  quite  so 
simple.  As  Erik  Olin  Wright  has  arguad  (1978:1390):  "Capitalism 
simultaneously  undermines  and  reproduces  racism."  The  processes  of 
accumulation  tend  to  undermine  ethnic  differences  in  the  reduction  of  all 
labour  costs,  but  the  capitalist  class  attempts  to  reinforce  ethnic  divisions 
within  the  working  class  in  order  to  reproduce  its  dominant  class  position 
politically.  In  spite  of  this  theoretical  refinement,  Wright  also  treats 
ethnicity  as  the  direct  effect  of  capitalist  employment  practices,  thus  as 
necessarily  secondary  to  class  relations.  While  not  wishing  to  lend  credence 
to  idealist  arguments  about  the  " primordial  ties'  of  ethnicity,  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  ethnic  practices  are  not  purely  ideological, 
false  consciousness,  nor  in  any  way  epiphenomenal  to  material  social 
relations  within  capitalist  societies.  Although  Marxist  theorists  posit  the 
salience  of  racist  ideas  and  practices  within  the  history  of  European 
colonialism  and  uneven  capitalist  development  (following  the  work  of  Oliver 
Cox,  1959),  there  is  a  failure  to  recognize  that,  through  these  processes, 
ethnic  relations  of  inequality  have  become  a  constitutive  part  of  capitalist 
social  relations  in  most  capitalist  societies  and  as  such  have  real 
consequences  at  the  level  of  political  class  organization. 
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In  British  Columbia,   the  dominant  (white  male)  fraction  of  the  working 

class   played   an  active   role   in   the  subordination  of  Asian  workers  in  the 

workplace  and  throughout  civil  society  as  part  of  its  conflict  over  wages  and 

working  conditions   in   the   province.    This  cannot  be  explained  solely  by 

reference   to   the  actions  of  the  capitalist  class  since  the  working  class  is 

active   in   its  own   "making'   at  the  political  and  ideological  levels.   Edna 

Bonacich's  model  of  an  ethnically  split  labour  market  (1972,  1980)  directly 

challenges   the  notion  that  racism  within  the  working  class  is  the  creation  of 

the  capitalist  class  and   places   labour  competition  at  the  centre  of  the 

creation  of  an  ethnically   segmented  labour  market.   According  to  Bonacich, 

the  logic   of  capitalist  accumulation  seeks  to  drive  down  the  price  of  labour 

and  an  ethnically  split  labour  market  results  from  the  differential  resources 

available   to  dearer  and  cheaper  groups  of  workers  in  the  struggle  to  improve 

wages  and  working  conditions.   Although  employers  do  find  ethnic  cleavages 

functional  for  maintaining  domination,  Bonacich  argues  (1972:553): 

...the  prejudices  of  business  do  not  determine  the  price  of  labor, 
darker  skinned  or  culturally  different  persons  being  paid  less 
because  of  them.  Rather,  business  tries  to  pay  as  little  as 
possible  for  labor,  regardless  of  ethnicity,  and  is  held  in  check  by 
the  resources  and  motives  of  labor  groups.  Since  these  often  vary 
by  ethnicity,  it  is  common  to  find  ethnically  split  labor  markets. 

While   it   is   important   to  examine  the  relations  between  class  fractions  as 

part  of  the  process  of  ethnic  segmentation,  Bonacich  over-emphasises  the  role 

of    intra-class  conflict  while  under-emphasising   the   importance  of  the 

conflict   between  capital   and  labour  and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  fails  to 

present  an  historical  account  of  the  emergence  in  the  first  place  of  dearer 

and  cheaper  groups  of  wage   labour.     Bonacich's  model  does,   however, 

identify   the  importance  of  differential  political  and  economic  resources  as  a 

key  feature  of  intra-  and  inter-class  conflict. 


Other  segmented  labour  market  theorists  adopt  a  more  historical  and 
structural  account  of  the  formation  of  ethnically  segmented  labour  markets. 
Edwards  (1979)  and  Gordon,  Edwards  and  Reich  (1982)  argue  that  segmented 
labour  markets  emerge  in  the  historical  context  of  capitalist  development 
with  the  formation  of  separate  monopoly  and  competitive  sectors,  differential 
strategies  of  control  in  the  workplace,  changes  in  productive  technology, 
and,  although  under-emphasised  by  these  writers,  the  differential  effects  of 
working  class  struggle  across  economic  sectors.  While  class  struggle  within 
the  workplace  is  taken  into  account,  albeit  to  a  fairly  limited  extent,  these 
authors  ignore  the  role  of  the  state  in  creating  segmented  labour  markets 
(through  differential  immigration  policies,  extension  of  the  political 
franchise,  civil  rights,  etc.),  and  the  repercussions  of  class  struggle 
within  state  policies.  As  Burawoy  (1976)  has  argued,  however,  the  marginal 
status  of  migrant  workers  and,  I  would  add,  Asian  workers  in  British 
Columbia,  is  maintained  largely  by  their  relations  with  the  state,  since  the 
absence  of  legal,  political,  and  civil  rights  distinguishes  Asian 
non-settlers  from  white  settlers  and  is  reflected  in  the  former's  role  in  the 
labour  market  and  in  their  exclusion  from  working  class  political 
organization.  This  leads  us  to  consider  capitalist  development  and 
employment  practices,  state  policies,  and,  particularly,  immigration  policies 
and  the  field  of  intra-  and  inter-class  struggle  emerging  in  the  context  of 
these  social  relations,  as  crucial  elements  in  the  creation  of  an  ethnically 
segmented  working  class  in  British  Columbia. 

Asian  Immigration  and  Employment  in  British  Columbia 

The  demand  for  large  quantities  of  cheap  wage  labour  in  British  Columbia 
began  with  the  construction  of   the   Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  early 
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1880s  and  lasted,  apart  from  a  recessionary  period  following  the  completion 
of  the  railway,  through  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  (see 
McDonald,  1981).  While  skilled  labour  had  to  be  imported  from  industrialized 
countries  (such  as  northern  Europe  or  the  United  States),  unskilled  labour 
could  be  imported  more  cheaply  from  peasant  societies.  Unskilled  labour 
migrated  from  Ireland  to  central  Canada  in  the  mid  nineteenth  century  and 
from  the  peasant  economies  of  southern,  eastern,  and  central  Europe  in  the 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  (see  Pentland,  1981).  In 
British  Columbia,  skilled  labour  was  overwhelmingly  of  British  origin.  The 
demand  for  cheap  unskilled  labour  coincided  with  the  ready  availability  of 
cheap  peasant  labour  from  China,  where  economic,  social  and  cultural 
conditions  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  made  emigration  in  search 
of  wage  labour  a  viable  option  for  poor  male  peasants.  Similar  conditions 
provided  a  cheap  source  of  labour  from  Japan  beginning  in  the  1880s  and  from 
India  around  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Between  1881  and  1884,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  imported  15,000 
indentured  Chinese  labourers  to  construct  the  British  Columbia  section  of  the 
railway  (see  Royal  Commission,  1855:v).  Approximately  four  thousand  Chinese 
were  already  in  the  province  (most  following  the  gold  rush  from  California  to 
the  Fraser  River)  but,  given  the  extreme  shortage  of  labour,  there  was  little 
political  agitation  against  the  Chinese  prior  to  railway  construction  and  the 
subsequent  industrialization  of  the  province  (see  Munro,  1971).  Indeed,  in 
the  1860s,  Victoria  newspapers  praised  the  arrival  of  the  industrious  Chinese 
who  filled  a  demand  for  domestic  and  other  unskilled  labour,  although  the 
latter's  lifestyle  was  a  constant  source  of  derision  (see  Li,  1979:323  and 
Ward,  1978:26-27).  The  provincial  legislature  disenfranchised  the  Chinese 
and  barred   them  from  employment   on  public  works  projects  in  the  1870s  and 
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tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  impose  special  taxes  on  Chinese  immigrants  (see 
Cheng,  1931;  Munro,  1971  and  Ward,  1978).  Although  assumptions  about  the 
inferiority  of  Chinese  workers,  vis-a-vis  immigrants  of  European  origin,  were 
expressed  from  the  earliest  period  of  contact  with  Chinese  in  the  province, 
agitation  to  restrict  or  exclude  Chinese  immigrants  was  not  widespread  prior 
to  the  1880s. 

Over  9,000  Chinese  immigrants  remained  in  the  province  after  railway 
construction  ended,  labouring  in  the  mines,  on  farms,  on  the  railway,  in 
sawmills,  in  salmon  canning  and  as  domestic  servants  (see  Royal  Commission, 
1885:viii;363-365).  At  the  same  time,  the  railway  brought  increased 
immigration  from  Europe,  the  United  States  and  central  Canada,  resulting  in 
direct  competition  between  unskilled  white  labourers  and  Chinese  labourers 
(see  Campbell, 1923;  Cheng, 1931;  Royal  Commission, 1885 ;  and  Royal  Commission, 
1902). ^  Over  11,000  white  immigrants  migrated  to  British  Columbia  in  the 
18  months  between  June  of  1883  and  November  1884  (see  Royal  Commission, 
1885:xlix).  Although  it  is  unknown  what  proportion  of  these  immigrants  were 
unskilled  workers  or,  even,  how  many  remained  in  the  province,  this  massive 
increase  in  manpower,  coinciding  with  the  winding  down  of  railway 
construction,  resulted  in  considerable  unemployment  among  white  and  Chinese 
labourers,  competition  for  jobs,  and  anti-Chinese  agitation  amongst  workers 
and  provincial  politicians,  all  of  which  factors  were  instrumental  in  the 
creation  of  the  first  Royal  Commission  on  Chinese  Immigration  in  1885. 

Competition  between  white  and  Chinese  workers  was  a  direct  result  of 
capitalist  employment  practices  with  Chinese  (and  later  Japanese  and  East 
Indian)  workers  earning  from  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  unskilled  white 
workers  (see  Li , 1979:326-327 ;Ward, 1978: 17 ;Royal  Commission , 1885  and  Royal 
Commission, 1902) .    The  ability  to  acquire  Chinese  workers  at  such  low  rates 
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of  pay  was  premised  on  the  historically  lower  subsistence  level  of  Asian 
peasants  in  comparison  to  Europeans,  the  fact  that  the  reproduction  costs  of 
Chinese  labour  were  borne  in  China  rather  than  in  Canada,  the  system  of 
contract  labour  to  hire  Chinese  workers  and,  equally  as  important,  the 
political  inferiority  accorded  Asian  immigrants  by  Canadian  immigration 
policies.  By  the  late  nineteenth  century,  white  working  class  trade  union 
and  political  activity  was  an  additional  factor  in  the  relative  cheapness  of 
Asian  labour  in  the  province." 

An  ethnically  split  labour  market  was  already  being  formed  at  the  time  of 
the  1885  Royal  Commission  on  Chinese  Immigration.  Skilled  labour  was 
monopolized  by  whites  and  wages  earned  by  skilled  workers  ranged  from  $3.50 
to  $4.50  per  day,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  skilled  work  (lxx-lxxi). 
Both  whites  and  Chinese  performed  unskilled  work,  but  with  different  rates  of 
pay  for  the  same  or  similar  work.  In  the  mining  industry,  Chinese  labourers 
earned  between  $1  and  Si. 25  per  day,  while  white  labourers  earned  32  or  more 
(xvi).  Chinese  cannery  workers  earned  between  S25  and  $35  per  month,  while 
whites  earned  between  $30  and  $40  (xxv).  Chinese  labourers  in  road 
construction  earned  between  $15  and  $20  per  month  in  comparison  to  $40  paid 
to  whites  (xl).  And  general  labourers  earned  $1.25  per  day  if  Chinese  and 
between  S2  and  $2.50  if  white  (lxxi).  The  labour  market  was  not  only 
ethnically  split  in  terms  of  wages,  it  was  also  ethnically  segmented  within 
the  workplace.  While  white  workers  were  hired  as  individuals,  with  few 
exceptions  (e.g.  Robert  Dunsmuir's  mines),  Chinese  workers  were  hired 
under  contract  to  a  single  Chinese  labour  contractor  who  mediated  language 
barriers,  disciplined  the  workers,  retained  a  portion  of  the  wage  and  other 
essentials  at  a  profit,  an  arrangement  that  "necessarily  leaves  the  men  a 
good  deal  at  the  mercy  of  this  foreman"  (Royal  Commission,  1885:81). 
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By  the  time  of  the  1902  Royal  Commission  on  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Immigration,  wage  differentials  had  become  entrenched  and  some  successful 
agitation  by  white  workers  had  narrowed  Asian  employment  areas,  most  notably 
in  the  areas  of  road  construction,  railway  employment  and  underground  in  the 
mines.  There  were  approximately  16,000  Chinese  and  6,000  Japanese  in  the 
provincial  labour  market  in  1902  (see  Royal  Commission, 1902  :7-8, 328, 403)  .8 
Official  records  of  East  Indian  immigration  were  not  kept  until  1904  (see 
Cheng, 1931 : 138)  but,  in  1902,  the  number  of  East  Indians  in  British  Columbia 
were  so  few  that  their  presence  was  not  noted  in  the  evidence  or  the  report 
of  1902.  The  major  areas  of  Chinese  employment  in  1902  were  mining,  the 
lumber  industry,  salmon  canning,  market  gardening,  domestic  service,  and 
laundry  and  tailoring  businesses.  A  small  number  of  Chinese  in  market 
gardening,  laundry  and  tailoring  were  petty  bourgeois  merchants  renting  farm 
land  or  business  premises  and  employing  their  countrymen  but  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Chinese  engaged  in  these  industries  were  employees  (see  Royal 
Commission, 1902 : 1-279  and  Cheng, 1931 : 194 ) .  With  the  exception  of  work  in  the 
canning  industry,  where  Chinese  performed  semi-skilled  job  functions  and  were 
considered  irreplaceable  prior  to  the  introduction  of  mechanization,  Chinese 
labourers  were  unskilled  and  all  were  seasonally  transient  in  the  provincial 
resource  economy.  The  majority  of  Japanese  in  the  province  were  engaged  as 
fishermen.  Japanese  fishermen  during  this  period  cannot,  however,  be 
considered  independent  commodity  producers,  given  that  they  fished  under  the 
"attached  system'  and  were  tied  to  the  packing  companies  owning  the  boats  and 
equipment  used  by  the  fishermen  (see  Knight  and  Koizumi,  1976).  Japanese 
wage  labourers  were  also  employed  as  unskilled  workers  in  the  lumber  industry 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  mining  (see  Royal  Commission, 1902 : 340-397 ) . 


Wage  differentials  between  Asians  and  white  wage  labourers  had  changed 
little  since  the  1880s.  Due  to  the  later  entry  of  the  Japanese  into  the 
provincial  labour  market,  they  competed  with  the  Chinese  for  jobs  in 
lumbering  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  mining,  often  accepting  lower  wages 
than  the  Chinese.  The  major  difference  in  wages,  however,  remained  between 
white  and  Asian  workers  in  general.  In  the  sawmills,  Chinese  labour  earned 
between  SI  and  S1.50  per  day,  the  Japanese  earned  between  90  cents  and  $1.25, 
while  unskilled  white  wages  started  at  $2  and  went  up  to  $4.50  per  day  for 
skilled  white  labour  (Royal  Commission, 1902 : 101-124,360-365) .  Wages  were 
similar  in  the  logging  camps,  where  Japanese  workers  averaged  SI  per  day, 
Chinese  workers  $1.25,  and  whites  from  $2.25  to  $3.75  (101-124).  In  the 
mining  industries,  Chinese  labourers  earned  between  SI  and  SI. 50  per  day, 
unskilled  white  labour  earned  between  $2.50  and  $3.00,  while  white  miners 
earned  between  S3  and  $5  per  day  (72-96).  Few  Japanese  were  employed  in 
mining,  but  evidence  is  cited  of  Japanese  miner's  helpers  earning  90  cents  a 
day  (372).  White  boys  received  higher  or  equivalent  wages  than  Asians  in  the 
mines,  averaging  Sl.50  a  day  as  helpers  (372). 

Another  aajor  area  of  Chinese  employment  was  salmon  canning,  where  wages 
were  high  but  work  lasted  only  six  or  seven  weeks.  The  Chinese  averaged  $25 
to  330  per  month,  but  could  earn  up  to  $75,  while  whites  earned  an  average  of 
$75  to  S80  and  sometimes  as  much  as  S100  a  month  during  the  canning  season. 
Semi-skilled  Chinese  can  makers  earned  between  $50  and  $60  per  month  during 
the  height  of  the  fishing  season.  In  the  canning  industry  the  Chinese  were 
in  competition  with  native  women  and  boys  for  employment  while  white  men 
served  as  foremen  (135-164).  Chinese  domestics  earned  between  S 10  and  $30 
per  month  with  private  families  and  from  $25  to  $45  in  hotels.  In  contrast, 
white  girls   received   between   S 1 2   and   $15   per  month  and  were  generally 
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considered  unreliable  (167-171).  In  market  gardening,  laundry  and  tailoring 
businesses,  Chinese  workers  were  employed  by  Chinese  merchants  in  competition 
with  white  businesses  employing  white  workers.  By  the  turn  of  the  century 
market  gardening  was  dominated  by  the  Chinese,  with  Chinese  labourers  earning 
$18  to  $19  per  month  plus  board.  On  white-owned  farms,  Chinese  labourers 
earned  $20  to  $25  per  month  (without  board)  and  whites  earned  $30  to  $40 
(55-65).  The  Chinese  also  dominated  the  laundry  business,  with  wages  between 
$8  and  $18  per  month  plus  board.  Automated  steam  laundries  run  by  whites 
competed  with  Chinese,  labour-intensive  laundries,  paying  their  employees 
between  $10  and  $15  a  week  for  white'  men,  and  between  $4  and  $7.50  a  week  for 
white  girls  and  women  (175).  Chinese  tailors  earned  from  $25  to  $35  a  month, 
while  white  men  earned  $12  per  week  and  white  women  earned  $6  per  week.  For 
the  most  part,  Chinese  tailors  hired  Chinese  employees  and  white  tailors 
hired  white  employees  (177). 

The  major  Japanese  employer  was  the  fishing  industry,  with  nearly  4,000 
Japanese  fishermen  in  1901  (355).  Fishing  was  the  only  area  where 
remuneration  was  the  same  for  Asian  and  white  workers,  since  the  price  for 
fish  did  not  vary  between  the  different  ethnic  groups.  This  apparent 
equality  was  tempered  by  gear  and  area  restrictions  on  Japanese  fishermen 
that  did  not  apply  to  white  and  native  fishermen  (see  Knight  and 
Koizumi ,1976) ,  and  the  contract  system  of  employment.  The  Japanese  did  not 
own  the  boats  and  equipment  used  in  fishing,  as  white  and  native  fishermen 
usually  did,  so  the  Japanese  were  tied  to  an  agreement  with  specific  fish 
packing  companies  and  received  only  a  share  of  the  fish  profits.  Moreover, 
while  packing  companies  dealt  with  white  and  native  fishermen  as  individuals, 
Japanese  fishermen  were  under  contract  to  a  Japanese  labour  contractor,  a 
system  which  lowered  the  wages  of  individual  workers  (340-357).   The  Japanese 


had  begun  to  dominate  the  boat  building  industry  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 
In  boat  building  plants  owned  and  run  by  whites,  white  labour  earned  between 
S3  and  $4  per  day  for  skilled  labour  and  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  for  boys  doing 
the  unskilled  labour.  The  wages  for  Japanese  workers  in  Japanese-owned  boat 
building  operations  are  unknown,  but  since  the  Japanese  undersold  white  boat 
builders  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent  ($60  for  a  Japanese  built  boat  compared 
to  $150  for  a  white  built  boat),  wages  must  have  been  comparable  with  or 
below  those  paid  to  white  boys  (387-359). 

By  the  mid  1920s,  a  shift  was  occurring  in  the  occupational  distribution 
and  the  class  structure  of  the  Asian  communities.  Although  an  estimated 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  over  40,000  Chinese  and  nearly  10,000  Japanese  workers 
in  3ritish  Columbia  continued  to  labour  for  wages,  by  the  middle  of  the  1920s 
a  significant  minority  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  had  moved  into  the 
ranks  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie  (see  Cheng,1931  and  Creese, 1984) .  More 
Chinese  became  involved  in  truck  farming,  small  restaurants,  laundries  and 
grocery  stores.  A  significant  number  of  Japanese  became  independent 
commodity  producers  in  fruit  and  berry  farming  in  the  Okanagan  and  Fraser 
Valley,  while  others  became  retail  merchants  (see  Adachi,1976;  Cheng, 1931  and 
Roy,  1980).  This  movement  into  commerce  was  directly  related  to  successful 
white  working  class  agitation  to  limit  Japanese  involvement  in  the  fishing 
industry.  The  federal  government  halved  the  number  of  Japanese  fishing 
licences  in  the  early  1920s  and  attempted  to  further  limit  Chinese  and 
Japanese  employment  in  mining,  railways,  and  public  works  projects.  The 
result  was  that  mining  was  no  longer  a  major  employer  for  the  Chinese  and 
although  over  1,000  Japanese  remained  fishermen  (most  of  whom  now  owned  their 
own  boats  and  equipment),  this  was  only  one-quarter  of  those  previously 
engaged  as  fishermen  (see  Cheng, 1931 : 163-197  ) .   The  lumber  industry,  however. 


remained  an  important  source  of  employment  for  all  Asians,  absorbing 
one-fifth  of  Chinese  labourers,  one-third  of  Japanese  labourers  and  a  full 
nine-tenths  of  the  approximately  1,000  East  Indians  in  the  provincial  labour 
market  in  the  mid  1920s  (see  Cheng, 1931 : 1 57 , 166 , 197 ). 9  The  growth  of 
ethnic  businesses  not  only  changed  the  structure  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
communities  but  it  meant  that  a  growing  number  of  Asian  workers  were  now 
employed  on  farms  and  in  businesses  owned  by  other  members  of  their  ethnic 
communities,  creating  a  labour  market  which  was  more  clearly  ethnically 
segmented  than  previously. 

Immigration  Policies  and  Class  Conflict 

The  Canadian  government  never  considered  Asians  suitable  settlers  for 
Canada,  although  it  did  recognize  the  short  term  advantages  of  plentiful 
cheap  labour  to  build  a  sound  western  economy.  As  Avery  and  Neary  (1977) 
point  out,  the  federal  government  approached  Asian  immigration  differently 
than  it  did  European  and  American  immigration:  "No  agents  were  commissioned, 
no  promotional  literature  was  distributed  and  no  plans  were  made  for  the 
agricultural  settlement  of  Orientals"  (24-25).  In  a  settler  colony,  where 
all  non-British  immigrants  were  accorded  some  form  of  inferior  "entrance 
status'  (see  Porter , 1965) ,  Asians  shared  the  unique  distinction  of  a 
"non-settler'  status  accorded  by  the  Canadian  government.  The  non-settler 
status  of  Asians  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  1885  Royal 
Commission  on  Chinese  Immigration  and,  more  virulently,  in  the  report  of  the 
1902  Royal  Commission  on  Chinese  and  Japanese  Immigration. 

In  1885,  the  Chinese  were  referred  to,  quite  positively,  as  "living 
machines"  (70)  who  had  advanced  the  development  of  British  Columbia  by  fifty 
years   through   their  labour  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (78).   They  were 
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not,   however,   desirable   as   settlers  because   they  were   perceived   to  be 

inferior   to   Europeans.   The  whole  issue  of  Chinese  immigration  was  evaluated 

on   the   basis  of  whether   their   positive  economic  role  had  other  negative 

effects  within  the  province: 

The  question  was  not,  should  Chinese  immigration  be  encouraged,  but 
should  the  coming  of  the  Chinese  into  the  country  be  prevented.  Had 
it  been  injurious  or  not?  (I) 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  commission  was  that  Chinese  immigration  had  not 

been   injurious   to  the  province  since  claims  about  their  hazard  to  health  and 

their  disreputable  lifestyle  were  greatly  exaggerated  and,  most  important, 

because  the  Chinese  did  not  compete  with  permanent  settlers  for  employment: 

The  evidence  and  the  Official  Returns  show  that  this  Chinese 
competition  is  not  with  skilled  labour  or  with  agricultural 
settlers,  or  persons  intending  to  become  permanent  residents  in  the 
country,  but  fwith)  migratory  transitory  labourers,  who  may  or  may 
not  become  settlers,  dependent  upon  ulterior  circumstances, 
(lxxi-lxxii) 

While  white   labourers  might   be   considered  non-settlers  due  to  "ulterior 

circumstances,'   the  Chinese  were  considered  non-settlers  simply  on  the  basis 

of  their  racial  origin.  Chinese  workers  were  not  perceived  as  a  threat  to 
the  development  of  the  white  community  in  the  province  as  long  as  they 
competed  only  with  white  migrants  and  not  with  permanent  settlers.  Employers 
who  gave  evidence  praised  Chinese  labour  for  its  industriousness , 
dependability,  cheapness,  sobriety  and  docility,  in  comparison  to  the 
militancy,  union  organizing,  strikes  in  pursuit  of  higher  wages  and  the  'blue 
Monday'  syndrome  prevalent  among  many  white  workers.  With  only  one 
exception,  employers  and  managers  appreciated  the  presence  of  Chinese  labour 
but  did  not  endorse  their  permanent  settlement  nor  support  their  being 
granted  the  political  rights  of  citizenship. 10  The  general  consensus  was 
that   the   immigration   of   Chinese  should  be  regulated  to  ensure  that  no  more 


came   to   the  province  than  were  necessary  for  the  economy.   There  was  a  clear 

division  of  opinion,   however,   between  employers  of  labour  and  the  views  of 

the  working  class  who  considered   the  Chinese  a  direct   threat  to  their 

livelihoods  and  sought   the  exclusion  of  Asians  from  the  province.   As  one 

witness  stated: 

My  experience  is  that  the  general  agitation  is  from  those  who  are 
dependent  on  their  labour,  but  as  soon  as  they  get  a  piece  of  land 
and  want  it  improved,  or  become  employers  themselves,  they  then  are 
the  first  to  employ  the  Chinese  (103). 

Working  class  organization  against  the  Chinese  first  occurred  in  Victoria 

and  the  Vancouver   Island  coal  mining  districts  where  competition  with  the 

Chinese  began  in  the  late  1870s.   The  Workingman's  Protective  Association  was 

formed   in  Victoria  in  1878  to  provide  the  "mutual  protection  of  the  working 

class  of   B.C.   against   the  great   influx  of  Chinese;  to  use  all  legitimate 

means   for   the   suppression  of  their  immigration;  to  assist  each  other  in  the 

obtaining  of  employment;   and   to  devise  means  for  the  amelioration  of  the 

condition  of   the  working  class  of   this   Province   in  general"  (quoted  in 

Phillips, 1967 :9) .    In   the   Vancouver  Island  coal  mines,  anti-Chinese  labour 

demands   first   emerged   in   1883  as  a  safety  issue  following  claims  that  the 

Chinese   failure   to  understand  English  caused  mining  accidents  but,  after  the 

repeated  use  of   Chinese   strikebreakers   in   the   Dunsmuir  mines,  a  general 

demand  for   the  exclusion  of   the  Chinese  became  a  standard  feature  of  coal 

miner's   labour   strategy   (see   Phillips , 1967  and  Morton, 1974 ) .     In  the 

mid-1880s,   demands   for   the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  formed  a  major  platform 

for   the   organizing  drive  of   the  Knights  of  Labour  and  contributed  to  its 

success   in  the  province  (see  Phillips , 1967  and  Ward, 1978).   In  its  submission 

to   the  1885  Royal  Commission,  the  Knights  of  Labour  vigourously  condemned  the 

effect   that   cheap  Chinese   labour  was  having  on  white  workers  in  what  would 

become  the  standard  trade  union  criticism  of  Chinese  immigration: 
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Ch.nese  labour  is  confessedly  of  a  low,  degraded,  and  servile  type, 
the  inevitable  result  of  whose  employment  in  competition  with  free 
white  labour  is  to  lower  and  degrade  the  latter  without  any 
appreciable  elevation  of  the  former.  Their  standard  of  living  is 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  and,  being  without  family 
ties,  or  any  of  those  institutions  which  are  essential  to  the 
existence  and  progress  of  our  civilization,  they  are  enabled  to  not 
only  live  but  to  grow  rich  on  wages  far  below  the  lowest  minimum  at 
which  we  can  possibly  exist.  They  are  thus  fitted  to  become  all  too 
dangerous  competitors  in  the  labour  market,  while  their  docile 
servility,  the  natural  outcome  of  centuries  of  grinding  poverty  and 
humble  submission  to  a  most  oppressive  system  oi  government,  renders 
them  doubly  dangerous  as  the  willing  tools  whereby  grasping  and 
tyrannical  employers  grind  down  all  labour  to  the  lowest  living 
point.  It  is  for  this  latter  reason,  chiefly,  that  we  object  to  the 
Chinese,  not  altogether  because  they  accept  lower  wages  (156). 

The  outcome  of  this  Royal  Commission  was  the  imposition  of  a  $50  head  tax  on 

all   Chinese   labourers   coming   to  Canada,   excluding  Chinese  students, 

merchants,  and  diplomats  (see  Cheng, 1931  and  Ward, 1978). 

As   the  Japanese  began  to  immigrate  to  British  Columbia  in  the  late  1880s 

and  early  1890s,  the  white  working  class  began  to  include  the  Japanese  in  its 

anti-Asian  agitation.     By   the  1890s,  the  white  working  class  had  broadened 

its  anti-Asian  activities   from  individual  job  sites  to  the  political  sphere 

by   running   labour   representatives   in  the  provincial  and  federal  elections. 

In   1898,   five   labour   representatives  were  elected  to  the  legislature  where 

thev  managed   to  enact  legislation  banning  Asians  from  underground  employment 

in   the  mines  (see  Phillips, 1967  and  Schwantes, 1979) .   With  16,000  Chinese  and 

6,000  Japanese   in   the   labour  market  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century, 

labour   conflict  and  working  class   political   pressure  led   the   federal 

government   to   raise   th«   Chinese  head  tax  to  S 1 00  and  to  establish  another 

Royal  Commission  into  the  issue  of  Asian  immigration  in  1902.   The  outcome  of 

the   1902  Royal  Commission  on  Chinese  and  Japanese  Immigration  was  the  raising 

of   the   Chinese  head   tax   to   $500   in  1903  and  the  endorsement  of  Japanese 

immigration  restriction  ''see  Cheng,  1931  and  Royal  Commission,  1902). 
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Compared   with   the   1885  Royal  Commission,   the   1902   Commission  was 

decidedly   hostile    in   tone.      It   more   clearly   distinguishes   the 

"nonassimilable'   Asians   from   the   "actual   settlers'   in   the  province, 

considered   "permanent  citizens'  simply  on  the  basis  of  their  European  origin. 

It   is  worth  quoting  at   some  length  from  the  conclusions  of  the  1902  Royal 

Commission   to   illustrate   the   view  of  Asians   that  was  encompassed  in  the 

discriminatory   immigration  policies  and  racist  laws  of  the  Canadian  state  (at 

the  federal  and  provincial  levels): 

If  the  end  to  be  sought  is  the  building  up  of  the  nation,  and  not 
the  exploitation  of  these  resources,  the  one  vital  interest  to  be 
secured  above  all  others  is  an  immigration  of  settlers  of  whom  we 
may  hope  to  make  Canadians,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  that 
word... How  far  do  the  Chinese  of  the  labour  or  coolie  class  approach 
to  this  standard?  They  come  from  southern  China,  drawn  from  the 
poorer  classes,  reared  in  poverty  where  a  few  cents  a  day  represent 
the  earnings  which  must  suffice  for  a  family;  accustomed  to  crowd 
together  in  small  tenements  or  huts,  close,  unhealthy  and  filthy; 
with  customs,  habits  and  modes  of  life  fixed  and  unalterable, 
resulting  from  an  ancient  and  effete  civilization,  with  no  desire  to 
conform  to  western  ideas.  They  form,  on  their  arrival,  a  community 
within  a  community,  separate  and  apart,  a  foreign  substance  within, 
but  not  of  our  body  politic,  with  no  love  for  our  laws  and 
institutions;  a  people  that  will  not  assimilate  or  become  an 
integral  part  of  our  race  and  nation.  With  their  habits  of 
overcrowding,  and  an  utter  disregard  of  all  sanitarv  laws,  thev  are 
a  continual  menace  to  health.  From  a  moral  and  social  point  of 
view,  living  as  they  do  without  home  life,  schools  or  churches,  and 
so  nearly  approaching  a  servile  class,  their  effect  upon  the  rest  of 
the  community  is  bad.  They  pay  no  fair  proportion  of  the  taxes  of 
the  country.  They  keep  out  immigrants  who  would  become  permanent 
citizens,  and  create  conditions  inimical  to  labour  and  dangerous  to 
the  industrial  peace  of  the  community  where  they  come.  They  spend 
little  of  their  earnings  in  the  country  and  trade  chiefly  with  their 
own  people.  They  fill  the  places  that  ought  to  be  occupied  by 
permanent  citizens,  many  of  whom  leave  the  country  on  their 
account.  They  are  unfit  for  full  citizenship,  and  are  permitted  to 
take  no  part  in  municipal  or  provincial  government.  Upon  this  point 
there  was  entire  unanimity.  They  are  not  and  will  not  become 
citizens  in  any  sense  of  the  term  as  we  understand  it.  They  are  so 
nearly  allied  to  a  servile  class  that  they  are  obnoxious  to  a  free 
community  and  dangerous  to  the  state  (277-278). 

(A)ll  that  has  been  said  in  this  regard  with  reference  to  the 
Chinese  applies  with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  the  Japanese. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  people  of  British  Columbia  is  that 
they  do  not  and  cannot  assimilate  with  white  people,  and  that  while 
in  some  respects  they  are  less  undesirable  than  the  Chinese,  in  that 
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thcv  adopt  more  readily  our  habits  of  life  and  spend  more  of  their 
earnings  in  the  country,  yet  in  all  that  goes  to  make  for  the 
permanent  settlement  of  the  country  they  are  quite  as  serious  a 
menace  as  the  Chinese  and  keener  competitors  against  the  working 
man,  and  as  they  have  more  energy,  push  and  independence,  more 
dangerous  in  this  regard  than  the  Chinese  (397). 

Working  class  views  concerning  Asian  immigration  had  remained  much  the 
same  as  those  articulated  by  the  Knights  of  Labour  in  1885.  By  the  turn  of 
the  twentieth  century,  however,  labour  was  better  organized  in  trade  unions 
and,  politically,  had  achieved  some  success  in  electing  labour  candidates  to 
the  provincial  legislature.  The  white  working  class  was,  then,  in  a  stronger 
position  to  affect  immigration  policies  regarding  Asians.  The  major 
distinction  between  the  findings  of  the  1885  and  1902  Royal  Commissions, 
however,  was  the  general  consensus  among  employers  that  there  was  already  an 
abundant  supply  of  Asians  in  the  province  to  fulfil  the  needs  of  cheap  labour 
and  that  their  immigration  ought  now  to  be  drastically  reduced.  Two  things 
should  be  noted  about  the  restriction  of  Chinese  (and  later  Japanese) 
immigrants.  First,  it  was  Asian  labourers  rather  than  all  Asians  who  were 
restricted  and  taxed.  Immigration  restrictions  did  not  apply  to  merchants 
lalthough  these  were  rather  narrowly  defined),  students  or  diplomats  (see 
Cheng, 1931).  Second,  the  massive  expansion  of  an  unskilled  labour  force  was 
beginning  to  slow  down  by  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  thus  the  more 
drastic  restrictions  on  Asian  immigration,  which  began  in  1902  and  culminated 
in  the  mid  1920s,  coincided  with  a  change  in  the  needs  of  the  labour  market 
(see  McDonald, 1981). 

Restrictions  on  Japanese  immigration  were  not  long  in  coming.11  Riots 
against  Asian  immigration,  sparked  by  rumours  of  the  imminent  arrival  of 
thousands  of  Japanese  and  East  Indian  immigrants  in  Vancouver  during 
September  of   1907,   helped  convince   the  Japanese  government  to  voluntarily 
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restrict   the  emigration  oi   Japanese   labourers   to  Canada.     In  1908,  a 

"Gentlemen's  Agreement'  to  limit  the  emigration  of  labourers  to  Canada  to  400 

per  year  was   reached  with  Japan.    This  agreement  did,  however,  allow  the 

wives  and  children  of  Japanese   in  Canada  to  emigrate  without  restriction, 

giving  rise  to  the  picture-bride  system" of  Japanese  marriages  with  the  result 

that   families  soon  became  a  common  feature  of  Japanese  community  life  in 

British  Columbia  (see  Adachi , 1976:85-92  and  Cheng, 1931 : 126-132) .   East  Indian 

immigration  was   halted   in  1908,  after  about  5,000  had  arrived  (since  1904), 

with  special   legislation  requiring  potential  immigrants  to  arrive  in  Canada 

by  continuous   journey  from   their  country  of  origin  (see  Cheng, 1931 : 139 ) . 

Since   there  were  no  direct   shipping   routes  from  India  to  Canada,  further 

immigration  effectively  ceased  after  a   few  attempts   to  circumvent   the 

legislation  (.see  Ward, 1978). 

In   the   context   of  economic  depression  and  unemployment  following 

demobilization,   the  campaign   to  end  Asian  immigration  grew  again  after  the 

First  World  War.   Organized  labour  was  joined  by  soldiers  and  merchant  groups 

in   the   formation   of   the   Asiatic   Exclusion   League   in   1921   (see 

Phillips, 1967 :88 ) .    The  spread  of  Asian  economic  competition  into  sectors  of 

the  petty  bourgeoisie   had   a  correspcnding  effect  on  broadening  anti-Asian 

agitation.   As  Patricia  Roy  writes: 

Before  World  War  I  labour  organizations  were  in  the  forefront  of 
anti-Asian  agitation;  by  the  1920s  and  1930s,  farmers  and  retail 
merchants  were  often  the  most  prominent  objectors  to  the  presence  of 
Asians,  their  lower  standard  of  living,  and  willingness  to  work 
longer  and  harder  for  lower  returns  than  white  men  (1980:168). 

In   response   to  the  political  agitation  of  white  workers  and  merchants  within 

British  Columbia,   the  Chinese  Immigration  Act  was  passed  in  1923,  ending  the 

further   immigration  of  Chinese   labourers;   the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement'  was 

amended   in   1923   to   limit  the  emigration  of  Japanese  labourers  to  Canada  to 
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150  a  year,  and  the  picture-bride  system  of  Japanese  marriage*,  was  abolished 

in  1928  (see  Cheng, 1931). 

Discussion 

Asian  immigrants  were  accorded  an  inferior  ~non-settler '  status  within 
Canadian  civil  society,  denied  the  political  franchise  at  all  levels  oi 
government  and  legally  or  institutionally  barred  from  some  sectors  of 
employment.  State  policies  thus  contributed  to  the  Asians'  marginal  economic 
status  within  the  labour  market.  Immigration  policies  and  capitalist 
emplovment  practices  were  initially  premised  on  the  national  and  peasant 
origin  of  Asian  immigrants  with  an  historically  low  subsistence  level 
resulting  in  cheap  wage  labour  and  legitimized  through  the  racist  ideologies 
of  British  colonialism.  In  order  to  maintain  the  marginal  economic  role  of 
Asians  as  cheap  wage  labour  in  the  long  term,  however,  maintenance  of  their 
second-class  immigration  status  and  lack  of  political  rights  was  essential. 
Asian  workers  were  placed  in  a  position  of  economic  and  political  inferiority 
vis-a-vis  white  workers,  such  that  the  resources  utilized  by  white  workers 
organizing  for  better  wages,  working  conditions,  job  security,  socialist 
politics  and  changes  in  Asian  immigration  policies  were  largely  absent  for 
Asian  workers. 

Peter  Li  (1979)  has  argued  that  the  n&n-citizen  status  of  the  Chinese 
(and,  by  analogy,  Japanese  and  East  Indians)  was  a  solution  to  capital's 
problem  of  maintaining  "the  marginal  status  of  a  group  whose  labour  was 
necessary  for  economic  expansion"  (324).  While  there  is  no  doubt  that 
maintaining  economic  marginality  was  an  effect  of  subordinate  political 
status  for  Asian  workers,  we  should  not  assume  an  identity  of  cause  and 
effect.  State  policies  were  indeed  defined  within  the  context  of  capitalist 
social   relations.    Immigration  policies  were  specifically  defined  within  the 
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context  of  labour  market  requirements  and  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason 
that  immigration  policies  became  a  focus  of  class  conflict  in  British 
Columbia.  The  denial  of  the  political  franchise  and  the  right  to  work  in 
certain  sectors  of  the  economy,  combined  with  the  progressively  more 
stringent  restrictions  and  taxes  on  Asian  immigration,  occurred  through 
pressure  by  the  working  class  and  small  businessmen  rather  than  at  the  behest 
of  capitalists  in  British  Columbia,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  political 
restrictions  might  be  in  the  long  term  interests  of  capital. 

Although  political  divisions  over  the  issue  of  Asian  immigration  were 
clearly  drawn  on  the  basis  of  class,  there  was  considerable  agreement  about 
the  undesirability  of  Asians  as  permanent  settlers  based  on  assumptions  about 
the  latter's  inferiority.  Assumptions  about  Chinese  (and  later  Japanese  and 
East  Indian)  inferiority  legitimized  claims  about  their  nonassimilability . 
Furthermore,  as  Chan  (1983)  argues,  the  absence  of  women  and  children  within 
the  Chinese  (the  East  Indian  and  early  Japanese)  communities  was  considered 
proof  that  Asians  had  no  intention  to  settle  permanently  within  the  country. 
The  denial  of  political  rights  was  premised  on  the  non-settler  status  of 
Asians  that  was  in  turn  premised  on  these  assumptions  about  their 
nonassimilability  and  inferiority.  When  the  Japanese  began  to  bring  wives 
to,  and  raise  families  in,  British  Columbia,  assumptions  about  their 
nonassimilability  did  not  change,  however,  and  political  rights  continued  to 
be  denied  regardless  of  citizen  status.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  the 
material  context  within  which  racist  attitudes  toward  Asians  were  produced 
and  perpetuated  and  the  role  that  sate-accorded  political  inferiority  played 
in  this  process. 

Ward  (1978)  argues  that  racist  stereotypes  about  the  Chinese  were  the 
product   of  European   (particularly  British)   concepts  about   the   "Chinese 
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character'  and  California  'Sinophobia'  brought  to  British  Columbia  by  the 
miners  following  the  Fraser  River  gold  rush  in  the  1860s  (4-14).  Ward  does 
not,  however,  root  the  salience  of  these  stereotypes  within  tne  context  of 
the  social  relations  of  Chinese  contact  under  conditions  of  European 
colonialism  in  Asia  and  in  North  America.  The  role  of  the  Chinese,  and  other 
Asians,  in  the  development  of  North  America  was  to  provide  an  extremely 
cheap,  unskilled,  male  labour  force.  Assumptions  about  the  inferiority  and 
nonassimilability  of  Asians  that  emerged  during  the  colonial  period  were 
reaffirmed  in  British  Columbia  by  the  presence  of  Asian  workers  at  the  bottom 
of  the  class  structure  in  economic  and  cultural  ghettoes,  a  situation  which 
legitimized  and  generated  racial  stereotypes.  The  social  organization  of 
Asian  peasants  into  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  working  class  was  the  product  of 
two  factors:  i)  the  cheapness  of  Asian  labour  (premised  on  the  historically 
lower  subsistence  levels  of  Asian  peasants  in  comparison  to  Europeans,  the 
contract  labour  system,  labour  reproduction  costs  borne  in  Asia  rather  than 
in  Canada,  political  inferiority  accorded  by  the  Canadian  state,  and  white 
working  class  organization  excluding  Asian  labour)  and  ii)  the  presence  of 
racial  hostility  (formed  under  the  conditions  of  British  colonialism  and 
uneven  capitalist  development)  which  facilitated  the  fornation  of  cohesive 
ethnic  communities  as  acts  of  inclusion  for  economic  links,  mutual  aid  and 
sociability,  and  as  acts  of  exclusion  against  a  racist  dominant  society. 

Within  the  context  of  the  economic  and  political  inferiority  of  Asian 
workers,  the  white  working  class  marshalled  its  superior  economic  and 
political  resources  in  the  labour  market  and  in  the  political  arena  for 
protection  against  cheaper  Asian  labour  as  part  of  the  general  struggle 
against  capitalist  employment  practices  in  the  province.  White  working  class 
labour  organization  was   two-pronged,   seeking  protection  from  cheap  labour 
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competition  and  strikebreaking  by  excluding  Asians,  while  at  the  same  time 
seeking  to  raise  its  standard  of  living  and  job  security  through  collective 
bargaining  rights  that  would  weaken  the  power  of  capitalists  in  the 
province.  Exclusionary  rather  than  inclusionary  labour  organization  was  not 
the  automatic  outcome  of  wage  differentials  in  an  ethnically  split  labour 
market;  it  emerged  in  the  context  of  the  inferior  political  status  of  the 
cheaper  labour  group  within  civil  society  (with  the  denial  of  political 
rights  and  citizen  or  settler  status).  Asian  workers  lacked  the  necessary 
resources  to  combat  employment  practices  and  state  policies  that  maintained 
their  marginality.  Although  racist  attitudes  about  the  inferiority  of  Asians 
are  not  irrelevant  to  anti-Asian  labour  organization,  the  salience  of  these 
racist  ideologies  and  practices  should  be  understood  within  the  context  of 
productive  social  relations  in  the  province  that  ghettoized  Asians 
economically,  politically,  and  culturally. 

Paul  Phillips  has  argued  that  the  presence  of  cheaper  Asian  labour  in 
British  Columbia  "stimulated  labour  political  organization,  militancy  and 
class  conflict"  among  white  workers  as  immigration  became  a  class  issue  in 
the  province  (1967:163).  The  radical  nature  of  trade  union  and  political 
organization  in  British  Columbia  during  this  period  is  well  documented  by 
Phillips  and  others,  but,  as  working  class  consciousness  formed  and  directed 
political  and  trade  union  actions,  it  took  an  ethnically  fragmented  form. 
The  history  of  militant  working  class  action  in  the  province  is  the  history 
of  white  male  workers  and  much  of  it  was  explicitly  racist  (and  sexist)^ 
in  content.  White  working  class  practices  directed  against  Asian  workers  did 
not,  however,  represent  a  lack  of  class  consciousness.  Class  conscious 
practices  took  an  ethnically  fragmented  form  in  the  context  of  ethnic 
relations   of   inequality,   as  a  constitutive   part  of   capitalist   social 
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relations  in  British  Columbia.  Working  class  anti-Asian  agitation  had  the 
contradictory  effect  of  both  strengthening  and  weakening  the  position  of 
white  labour.  While  it  bolstered  labour  militancy  and  the  economic  and 
political  position  of  white  workers  in  the  long-term,  it  worked  against 
labour  by  contributing  to  the  oevelopment  and  entrenchment  of  an  ethnically 
segmented  labour  market.  Exclusionary,  rather  thai;  inclusionary ,  labour 
organization  weakened  the  strength  of  labour  as  a  whole  (including  Asians). 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  Asian  workers  were  absent  from  labour 
struggles  in  the  province,  but,  rather,  that  they  were  much  less  frequently 
involved  in  labour  organization  and  strikes  than  white  workers  and  that  this 
organization  also  took  place  in  ethnically  segmented  forms.  Chinese  workers 
in  Victoria  were  involved  in  a  strike  as  early  as  1877,  although  no  details 
of  the  strike  are  recorded  (see  Royal  Commission, 1885 :lxi ) .  Chinese  cannery 
workers  struck  in  1881,  and  Japanese  fishermen  were  involved  in  a  series  of 
strikes  beginning  in  1893,  and  again  in  1900,  1901,  and  1904  (see  Knight  and 
Koizumi ,1976: 105-107) .  In  all  of  these  strikes,  Asian,  native  and  white 
workers  were  organized  within  separate  bodies  and  the  absence  of  unified 
labour  organization  allowed  employers  to  exploit  ethnic  divisions  to  break 
the  strikes.  Asian  workers  possessed  fewer  economic  and  political  resources 
than  white  workers  to  successfully  engage  in  labour  struggles,  particularly 
when  much  white  labour  organization  included  anti-Asian  demands.  Ethnic 
community  organization  provided  Asian  workers  with  the  solidarity  that 
working  class  organization  did  not,  such  as  providing  organs  of  political 
expression  in  Canada,  links  for  jobs  through  ethnic  labour  contractors  and 
employers,  a  supply  of  cheap  loyal  labour  for  petty  bourgeois  ethnic 
enterprises  (and  perhaps  for  upward  mobility  after  the  First  World  War),*-' 
social   services  unavailable   from   the  dominant  community  and  an  integrative 
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social  and  cultural  context  which  was  particularly  important  in  the  absence 
of  families  for  all  but  the  Japanese  after  1908.  In  turn,  ethnic  community 
solidarity  contributed  to  the  absence  of  labour  militancy  among  Asian 
workers,  since  they  usually  worked  under  ethnic  labour  contractors  or, 
increasingly  after  1920,  for  ethnic  employers.  In  contrast  to  white  workers' 
labour  militancy,  Asian  workers  were  relatively  docile  employees.^ 
Indeed,  these  are  not  unrelated  responses,  as  the  various  fractions  of  the 
working  class  ^handle'  their  experiences  in  an  ethnically  segmented  labour 
market  within  a  racist  capitalist  society. 

Questions  about  the  primacy  of  class  or  ethnic  cleavages  in  British 
Columbia  (or  elsewhere)  are  misplaced.  Ethnic  conflict  was  not,  as  Ward 
argues  (1978,1980),  an  outcome  of  the  "social  psychology  of  race  relations" 
that  relegated  class  conflict  to  a  secondary  role  within  British  Columbia. 
Nor  was  it,  as  Warburton  argues  (1981),  simply  a  reflection  of  class 
cleavages.  Ethnic  relations  of  inequality  were,  and  are,  a  constitutive  part 
of  capitalist  social  relations  within  British  Columbia.  The  articulation  of 
class  and  ethnic  relations  can  only  be  assessed  through  an  historical 
analysis  of  the  field  of  social  relations  in  that  province.  Working  class 
practices  were  situated  within  capitalist  social  relations  which  were 
explicitly  racist  in  form,  generating  an  ethnically  segmented  labour  market 
and  a  politically  and  ideologicallv  ethnically  segmented  working  class. 

Conclusions 

The  formation  of  an  ethnically  segmented  working  class  in  British 
Columbia  occurred  through  a  complex  and  reciprocal  process  of  ethnic 
segmentation  within  the  labour  market  and  the  political  and  ideological 
practices   of  the  working  class.   Differential  capitalist  employment  practices 
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were  essential  for  the  formation  of  a  segmented  labour  market,  but  employment 
practices  occurred  in  the  broader  context  of  social  relations  in  the 
province.  The  historical  conditions  of  labour  migration,  uneven  capitalist 
development,  Canadian  immigration  policies  and  other  racist  laws,  the 
exclusionary  practices  of  the  white  working  class,  the  formation  of 
ghettoizec  ethnic  communities,  and  racist  ideologies  generated  by  and 
legitimating  these  practices,  contributed  to  and  were  facilitated  by  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  an  ethnically  segmented  labour  market  in  the 
province. 

State  immigration  policies  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  creation  of  an 
ethnically  segmented  working  class,  economically,  politically,  and 
ideologically,  becoming  a  forum  of  class  struggle  in  British  Columbia. 
Political  and  ideological  ethnic  segmentation  occurred  not  as  the  automatic 
outcome  of  wage  differences  between  dearer  white  and  cheaper  Asian  workers, 
but  ir.  the  context  of  the  inferior  political  status  accorded  Asians  by  the 
Canadian  state  that  made  the  possibilities  of  successful  labour  militancy 
such  more  likely  for  whites  than  for  Asians,  and  which  legitimated  the  white 
workers'  exclusion  of  a  group  already  defined  as  inferior  by  the  state. 
Asian  immigration  became  a  major  organizing  focus  for  white  workers  in 
British  Colum'uia,  fostering  class  consciousness  and  political  intervention. 
The  focus  of  the  political  intervention,  and  much  of  the  labour  organization 
within  the  workplace,  was  anti-Asian  in  content,  yet  was  contextualized , 
:uite  consciously,  in  terms  of  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labour  in  the 
province.  Given  the  social  organization  of  "non-citizen'  Asians  into  the 
lowest  sectors  of  the  working  class,  the  political  organization  and 
consciousness  of  that  class  was  ethnically  fragmented  and  racist  in  form. 
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NOTES 

1.  I  would  like  to  thank  Don  Black,  Wallace  Clement,  Dennis  Olsen ,  Daiva 
Stasiulis  and  Frank  Vallee  for  providing  valuable  comments  and  criticisms 
on  the  work  in  progress  that  has  contributed  to  this  paper. 

2.  For  discussions  of  working  class  radicalism  in  British  Columbia  see 
tercuson  (1977),  Pentland  (1979),  Phillips  (1967,1973),  McCormack  (1977) 
and  Schwantes  (1979).  For  discussions  of  anti-Asian  racism  within  the 
working  class  see  Pentland  (1979),  Phillips  (1967,1981),  Roy  (1976,1980) 
and  Ward  (1978,1980). 

3.  This  paper  forms  part  of  ongoing  research  for  my  dissertation,  "Working 
Class  Politics,  Racism  and  Sexism:  The  Development  of  a  Segmented  Working 
Class  in  British  Columbia,  1880-1939,"  at  Carleton  University. 

4.  I  would  like  to  thank  Daiva  Stasiulis  for  this  formulation  of  the 
weaknesses  in  Bonacich's  model  of  an  ethnically  split  labour  market. 

5.  Throughout  this  paper  I  have  used  the  term  "white'  in  preference  to 
"Euro-Canadians'  in  order  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  visual  racial 
distinctions  in  the  intra-working  class  conflict  in  British  Columbia. 
"Ethnicity'  is  used  as  the  generic  term  for  relations  of  domination  and 
subordination  between  groups  defined  socially  as  sharing  a  common 
ancestry  based  on  perceived  biological  (racial)  and/or  cultural  criteria 
(see  Cox, 1959 ;Bonacich, 1972, 1980  ;Hughes  and  Kallen,1974  and  Kallen, 1982 ) . 

6.  The  conditions  which  produced  the  Chinese  as  a  low  wage  labour  group  also 
apply  to  Japanese  and  East  Indian  workers  in  British  Columbia. 

7.  In  his  Vancouver  Island  coal  mines,  Robert  Dunsmuir  employed  several 
hundred  Chinese  manual  workers  whom  he  hired  and  paid  as  individual 
workers.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  large-scale  Chinese  employment 
that  was  not  carried  out  under  contract  to  a  Chinese  labour  contractor 
reported  in  the  1885  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Chinese 
Immigration  (128-129). 

8.  Although  the  1901  Census  lists  14,885  Chinese  and  4,597  Japanese  in 
British  Columbia  tsee  Ward , 1978 : 170-171 ) ,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Chinese 
and  Japanese  Immigration  in  1902  estimated  that  there  were  16,000  Chinese 
and  6,000  Japanese  in  the  province. 

9.  There  are  less  than  100  "other  Asians'  recorded  in  British  Columbia  in 
the  1901  Census.  Although  the  precise  number  of  East  Indians  is  not 
known  prior  to  keeping  official  immigration  records  in  1904,  over  5,000 
East  Indians  arrived  in  British  Columbia  in  the  four  years  following. 
Many  either  moved  on  to  the  United  States  or  returned  to  India  because, 
by  1911,  the  Census  records  just  over  2,000  East  Indians  in  the 
province.  By  the  1920s,  only  approximately  1,000  East  Indian  workers 
remain  in  British  Columbia  (see  Cheng, 1931 : 138 ;Ward , 1978: 170-171 ) . 

10.  Mine  owner  Robert  Dunsmuir  is  the  only  employer  interviewed  by  the  Royal 
Commission  who  advocated  granting  the  Chinese  the  political  franchise  and 
full  citizenship  rights  under  the  assumption  that  this  would  put  an  end 
to  the  anti-Chinese  agitation  of  white  workers  (Royal  Commission, 1885) . 
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11.  The  "problem'  of  Japanese  immigration  was  dealt  with  more  diplomatically 
than  Chinese  immigration  because  Japan  was  a  world  military  and  trading 
power  with  whom  it  was  important  to  maintain  cordial  relations.  China, 
of  course,  was  divided  and  weak  under  colonial  rule  (see  Adachi,1976  and 
Lyman, 1968). 

12.  Recent  research  in  British  Columbia  has  pointed  out  the  sex-blind  nature 
of  traditional  labour  history  and  has  begun  to  document  the  cexist  nature 
of  trade  union  activity  within  the  working  class  (see  Campbell ,1979 , 1980 ; 
Rosenthal, 1979  and  Bernard , 1982 ) . 

13.  Bonacich  and  Modell  (1980)  document  the  role  economic  factors  played  in 
forming  and  maintaining  ethnic  solidarity  in  American  Japanese 
communities.  Their  work  suggests  several  lines  of  investigation  that 
could  be  followed  in  British  Columbia,  particularly  the  relationship 
between  the  use  of  cheap  Asian  labour  and  the  success  of  ethnic  business 
enterprises,  and  the  relationship  between  "middlemen  minorities'  and  the 
dominant  society.  Li  (1979)  suggests  that  there  is  a  direct  link  between 
the  formation  of  ethnic  businesses  and  institutional  racism  as  well. 

K .  More  research  needs  to  be  done  concerning  the  specific  conditions  which 
generated  Asian  labour  militancy  and  docility,  exclusionary  white  labour 
struggles  and  inclusionary  joint  action  by  whites  and  Asian  workers. 
This  paper  constitutes  a  general  outline  of  the  economic  and  political 
context  within  which  class  action  took  place  and  the  broad  trends  of 
working  class  action  as  white  workers  played  an  active  role  in  the 
economic  and  political  subordination  of  ethnic  workers. 
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Nationalism  and  Ideology 

Stephen  Blight 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  two  fold.   It  seeks  firstly  to  place  the 
concepts  of  "nation"  and  nationalism  firmly  within  a  materialist  framework 
and,  secondly,  to  analyze  the  relationship  between  nationalism  and  class. 
Various  forms  of  nationalism  are  discussed  and  the  implications  of 
nationalism  for  socialist  strategy  are  considered. 

Cet  article  a  deux  buts.   Premierement ,  il  tente  a  placer  les  conceptes  de 
"la  nation"  et  la  nationalisme  firmement  dans  un  contexte  materialiste  et, 
deuxiemement,  il  tient  a  analyser  la  relation  entre  la  nationalisme  et 
la  classe.   Des  formes  variees  de  la  nationalisme  sont  discutees,  et  les 
implications  de  la  nationalisme  pour  la  strategie  socialiste  sont 
considerees. 


Historical  materialism  posits  the  primacy  of  the  relations  of  production 
in  society,  with  class  struggle  constituting  history's  motive  force. 
Accordingly,  Marxists  tend  to  become  bellicose  when  confronted  with 
assertions  (such  as  Tudjman's  (1981:233))  that  "nationalism  [rather  than 
class)  is  the  most  important  determinant  in  the  course  of  history."  Modern 
nationalism  is  surely  a  momentous  political  fact,  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  approaching  it  with  caution.  Socialist  revolutions  have  met  with  success 
only  in  conjunction  with  nationalist  movements  and,  in  every  capitalist 
crisis,  the  working  class  has  displayed  a  stronger  national  than  class 
identity.  While  some  Marxists  have  tried  to  accommodate  these  realities  by 
reducing  nationalism  to  class  interests,  others  have  conceded  that 
nationalism  is  a  mysterious  independent  force. 

In  this  paper,  I  shall  situate  the  concepts  of  "nation"  and  "nationalism" 
within  a  materialist  framework  and,  secondly,  attempt  to  analyze  the 
relationship  between  class  and  nation.  It  is  my  belief  that  recent  theories 
of  ideology  will  throw  light  on  these  two  key  problems  and  provide  us  with  an 
understanding  of  nationalism  which  is  both  innovative  and  comprehensive. 
Illustration  will  be  provided  through  a  discussion  of  nationalism  in  its 
various  forms:  state,  sub-state,  anti-imperialist  and  socialist. 

The  Nation:  real  or  ideal? 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  ideology  of  nationalism,  we 
must  first  apprehend  its  relationship  with,  and  the  meaning  of,  the  concept 
of  "nation"  itself.  Are  the  terms  "nation"  and  "nationalism,"  as  Rosa 
Luxembourg  asserts,  no  more  than  empty  husks  into  which  each  historical  epoch 
and  system  of  class  relations  deposit  their  particular  material  content?  Or 
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does   the  nation  have  some   constitutive  essence?    Does   it  refer  to  any 

discernible  material  factors? 

The   philosophy  of  idealism  locates  the  nation  in  the  consciousness,  with 

external   symbols   and   practices  being  merely  the  outcome,  the  realization  of 

the  inner  effect.   According  to  Ernest  Renan  (1954:659): 

Nation  is  the  embodiment  of  a  spiritual  principle...  Land  provides 
the  substratum,  the  field  of  battle  and  work;  man  provides  the  soul; 
man  is  everything  in  the  formation  of  that  sacred  thing  that  is 
called  a  people.   Nothing  of  material  nature  suffices  for  it. 

For  Renan,   the  nation  is   based  on  "collective  consciousness"  and  "active 

will."    Symbols   and  practices  associated  with  nationality  become  completely 

subjective   products   of   the  human  mind.    Marxist   theory  emphasizes  that 

consciousness   itself   is  a  social  product,  rooted  in  the  material  conditions 

of   life.   Yet,  an  examination  of  Marxist  thought  on  this  matter  will  reveal  a 

strong   tension  between  material   factors  and  subjective   consciousness  in 

defining   the  nation.    More   often   than  not,  however,  an  understanding  of 

nations  as   "ideas"   seems   to   take   priority  over  objective  factors.   This 

reliance  on  subjective   factors  was   implicit   in  some   of   the   texts   of 

Austro-Marxism.    Otto  Bauer   (1907:107),   for  instance,  maintained  that  the 

nation  was   essentially  an   idea,  a  "community  of  character  awakening  from  a 

community  of  destiny"  while  Renner  (1917:123)  advanced  the  startling  concept 

of   a   "national   spirit."    Lenin   identified   these  abstract  notions  as  an 

"idealist   theory,"   and  Stalin  polemicized  against  the  Austro-Marxists  in  his 

1913   essay,   "Marxism  and   the   National  Question."   In  this  essay,  Stalin 

summed  up  Bauer's  concept  of   nation  as  nothing  but  the  "mystical  national 

spirit  of   the   spiritualists"   (1953:310).    He  put  forth  his  own  definition 
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of   the  nation  as   "an  historically  constituted,  stable  community  of  people 

formed  on   the  basis  of   a  common   language,   territory,  economic  life  and 

psychological  make-up  manifested  in  a  common  culture"  (301).   In  order  for  a 

community   to  qualify  as  a  nation,  it  must  possess  that  "specific  spiritual 

complexion  of  the  people,"  otherwise  known  as  the  "national  character,"  which 

distinguished  one  nation  from  another  but  was  intangible  to  the  observer 

(306). 

Stalin  has  of  course,  resorted  to  the  same  type  of  language  for  which  he 

will,   a  few  pages  later,  chastise  Bauer.   His  definition  seems  to  concede  the 

priority  of   subjective  consciousness   over   the  mere  operation  of  material 

factors   in   the  make-up  of   the   nation.    Tom  Nairn  likewise   stresses 

subjectivity   in  his  analysis   of   nationalism  in  The  Break-up  of  Britain 

(1977).    For  Nairn,   nationalism   is   an   idea  originating  in  the  European 

"Enlightenment"   and   spread   to   the   rest  of  the  world  along  with  capitalist 

development.    The  uneven  development   of   capitalism  stimulates  envy  and 

frustration  among  peripheral  elites  who  seize  upon  the  idea  of  nationalism  in 

order  to  mobilize   the  masses   to   right  the  balance.   It  is  thus  seen  as  a 

purely  psychological  construct;  its  materiality  is  denied: 

To  say  the  assorted  phenomenon  and  bric-a-brac  of  nationalism  have  a 
"material'  basis  is  akin  to  saying  that  individual  neurosis  has  a 
sexual  explanation. .. "Nationalism'  is  the  pathology  of  modern 
developmental  history,  as  inescapable  as  a  "neurosis'  in  the 
individual,  with  a  similar  built-in  capacity  for  descent  into 
dementia,  rooted  in  the  dilemmas  of  helplessness  thrust  upon  most  of 
the  world  (The  equivalent  of  infantilism  for  societies),  and  largely 
incurable.  (1977:359) 

Here,   Nairn  localizes  nationalism  in  the  consciousness,  a  conglomeration  of 

psychological   reactions   resulting  somehow  in  a  unified  functional  ideology. 

It  is  severed  from  it»s ^foundation  in  reality. 
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psychological   reactions   resulting  somehow  in  a  unified  functional  ideology. 
It  is  severed  from  its  foundation  in  reality. 

The  work  of  Regis  Debray  (1977)  and  Nicos  Poulantzas  (1978)  may  prove  to 
be  helpful  in  dealing  with  the  nation  from  a  materialist  standpoint.  The 
striking  similarities  which  characterise  the  theoretical  perspectives  of  both 
authors  on  this  particular  issue  allows  us  to  lump  them  together  here.  Both 
view  the  nation  as  substantial,  transhistorical,  and  inscribed  in  the 
conceptual  matrices  of  space  and  time.  While  the  form  of  the  modern  nation 
is  seen  as  historically  transient,  an  invariable  "something  else"  has  cut 
across  pre-existing  modes  of  production.  (For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  I 
shall  refer  to  all  such  spatially  and  temporally  defined  formations  as 
"nations" ) . 

Temporally,  the  nation's  materiality  is  manifest  in  "ritual  repetition, 
ritualisation  of  memory,  celebration  and  commemoration"  (Debray,  1977:27)  or 
what  is  generally  designated  by  the  term  "common  historical  tradition" 
(Poulantzas,  1978:107).  Spatially,  we  are  dealing  with  territory,  "from  the 
growth  of  towns  through  communications,  transport  and  military  apparatus,  to 
the  emergence  of  borders"  (Poulantzas,  1978:99)  or  what  Debray  calls 
"enclosed  space"  (1977:27).  What  these  authors  seem  to  be  getting  at  is  that 
what  is  conventially  seen  as  indicative  of  the  nation  —  economic  unity, 
territory,  tradition  and  the  like  —  now  must  be  viewed  as  the  very 
constitutive  essences  of  nationhood.  The  nation  emerges  out  of  the  concrete 
practices  of  each  social  formation  as  it  works  to  transform  nature.  At  this 
level,  it  is  no  superstructure.  Along  with  the  productive  forces  and  social 
relations,  the  practices  which  constitute  the  nation  hinge  upon  the 
determinant  ecological  and  geographical  conditions  which  make  up  the 
infrastructure. 
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The  organization  of  people  into  politico-territorial  structures  is  the 
result  of  many  factors.  The  early  superstructural  forms  of  kinship  or 
religion  provided  groups  with  identical  objects  of  worship  or  common 
practices  such  as  totem  or  taboo.  The  modern  nation  is,  however,  the 
creation  of  capitalism.  Most  significantly,  capitalism  entails  the 
separation  of  direct  producers  from  their  means  of  production  and  the 
creation  of  a  mass  of  people  free  to  sell  their  labour  power,  providing  the 
material  basis  of  modern  "citizenship"  (Navari,  1981:13).  Capitalism  created 
new  classes  tied  together  by  an  intricate  division  of  labour,  cast  over  vast 
territories  and  bringing  together  distant  regions  into  immediate  and 
functional  relationships.  It  created  the  need  to  preserve  and  expand  a 
system  of  domination  and  exploitation  of  complex  interdependencies . 

The   state   is  not  a  product  of  the  nation;  rather,  the  nodern  nation  is 

constructed   by   the   state    through   a   process   of   unification  and 

homogenization.   To  return  to  Poulantzas  (1978:105): 

The  State  marks  out  the  frontiers  of  this  serial  space  in  the  very 
process  of  unifying  and  homogenizing  what  these  frontiers  enclose... 
The  exact  configuration  and  topography  followed  by  this  territory 
will,  of  course,  depend  on  a  whole  series  of  historical  factors 
(economic,  political,  linguistic,  and  so  on).  But  what  matters  here 
is  the  appearance  of  territory  and  frontiers  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  terms.  The  territory  becomes  national,  and,  by  means  of  the 
State,  constitutes  an  element  of  the  modern  nation. 

The  tendency  to  substantialize  and  reify  the  nation  on  the  part  of 

Poulantzas  and  Debray  is  not  without  its  dangers.   For  instance,  according  to 

Debray   (1977:27):     "We  must  locate  the  nation  phenomenon  within  the  general 

laws   regulating   the  survival  of  the  human  species...  against  death.   Against 

entropy."    Similarly,   the  Poulantzean  nation  is  an  "object  both  theoretical 

and   real,"   possessing   "transhistorical  irreducibil i ty"  (1978:94).   As  James 

31aut   (1982)   has   pointed  out,   these  kinds  of  arguments  are  derived  from 
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German   idealist   theories   of   the  state,  especially  the  theses  of  Herder  and 

Fichte.    Here,   the  view   is   that   all  people  and  the  land  upon  which  they 

reside   form  a  metaphysical  Whole,  a  superorganic  nation  destined  to  become  a 

unified   state.    As   such,   these   recent  contributions  are  seen  by  Blaut  as 

essentially  a   throwback   to  conservative  thought.   More  serious,  however,  is 

the  conceptualization  of   the   nation   itself  as  an  active  force  in  history. 

There   is  a  danger  of  viewing  it  as  prior  to,  more  basic  than,  and  autononouus 

from  the   class   struggle:   "The  state  is  rooted  not  in  class  but  in  a  deeper 

and  more  abiding  substance,  the  nation"  (Blaut,  1982:12). 

While   stressing  the  material  basis  of  nationhood,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 

substantialize  and   reify   the  nation  on  its   own   terms.    Further,  it  is 

necessary   to  avoid   that  idealism  by  which  national  phenomena  are  reduced  to 

consciousness.     How,  then,  are  we  to  understand  the  ideology  of  nationalism? 

Here,   the  work  of  Althusser  on  ideology   is  instructive.   For  Althusser, 

ideology  has  a  material   existence   and   is   not  ideal  because  it  is  always 

inscribed   in  social   practices  and  expressed  in  objective  social  forms,  such 

as  languages,  rituals.   For  the  single  subject, 

the  existence  of  the  ideas  of  his  belief  is  material  in  that  his 
ideas  are  his  material  actions  inserted  into  material  practices 
governed  by  material  rituals  which  are  themselves  defined  by  the 
material  ideological  apparatus  from  which  derive  the  ideas  of  that 
subject  (1971:169). 
Althusser   is  arguing  against   those  who  would  overemphasize  the  role  of  men 

and  women  as  creative  agents,  whose  ideas  determine  the  actions  that  he  or 

she  performs.   Instead,  he  inserts  actions  into  practices,  which  are  in  turn 

governed   by   the   rituals  in  which  these  practices  are  inscribed.   In  graphic 

form: 


Ideal ist 
schema 


Althusser 


•ideas 


ijsubjcct,  consciousness,  belief,  actions 
■-•practices,  rituals,  ideological  apparatus 


Thus,  consciousness  itself  can  arise  only  as  a  reflection  of  material 
practices.  This  supports  my  earlier  contention  that  those  items  that  are 
conventionally  viewed  as  symptomatic  elements  of  the  nation  (territory, 
tradition,  and  so  on)  may  be  seen  precisely  as  the  very  constitutive  essences 
of  nationhood.  These  common  objective  factors  lie  outside  of  national 
consciousness;  meaning  is  applied  to  them  externally.  But  without  these 
elements,  there  can  be  no  ideology  of  nationalism.  In  other  words,  at  the 
inf rastructural  level  the  materiality  of  the  nation  is  the  effect  of  concrete 
practice  on  its  own  terms.  It  is  only  through  this  understanding  that  we  may 
comprehend  the  ideology  of  nationalism,  which  lies  in  the  realm  of 
superstructures. 


Nationalism  and  Class 

What  is  the  relationship  between  nationalism  and  class?  We  can  identify 
several  tendencies  within  the  Marxist  tradition  concerning  this  question. 
The  first  tendency  is  most  closely  associated  with  Lenin.  Here,  the  ideology 
of  nationalism  is  reduced  to  the  class  interests  of  the  bourgeoisie.  For 
Lenin,  the  historico-economic  basis  of  national  movements  was  that  in  order 
to  achieve  complete  victory  for  commodity  production,  "the  bourgeoisie  must 
capture  the  home  market,  and  there  must  be  politically  united  territories 
whose   population  speak  a  single  language,   with  all  obstacles   to  the 
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development  of  that  language  and  to  its  consolidation  in  literature  removed" 
(1970:46).  Bourgeois-democratic  national  movements  were  confined  to  the 
"period  of  the  collapse  of  feudalism  and  absolutism)  (1970:46)  and  as  such, 
should  be  given  only  conditional  support  by  the  proletariat. 

This  view  is  entirely  consistent  with  Lenin's  emphasis  upon  the  existence 
of  "paradigmatic"  class  ideologies.  In  his  world  of  highly  polarized 
political  struggles,  "the  only  choice  is  —  either  bourgeois  or  socialist 
ideology.  There  is  no  middle  course  (for  mankind  has  not  created  a  ~third' 
ideology  and,  moreover,  in  a  society  torn  by  class  antagonisms,  there  can 
never  be  a  non-class  or  an  above-class  ideology)"  (1975:48).  Each  concrete 
ideology  has  a  necessary  class  belonging,  and  nationalism  was  the  ideology  of 
the  bourgeoisie  during  a  particular  historical  epoch. 

The  second  tendency  is  to  view  nationalism  as  prior  to  and  autonomous 
from  the  class  struggle.1  This  is,  of  course,  the  view  which  predominates 
in  mainstream  social  science.  The  appearance  of  ethnic  conflict  is  enough 
for  such  authors  to  dispense  with  class  analysis.  But  what  is  disturbing  is 
the  trend  in  this  direction  among  numerous  Marxists.  For  example,  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  class  struggle  has  been  "eclipsed"  by  nationalism  in 
Nairn's  subjectivist  formulations  (1977:351).  Furthermore,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  inclination  on  the  part  of  Debray  and  Poulantzas  to  invest  the  nation 
with  an  actual  existence  indicates  a  view  of  nationalism  as  being  independent 
of  the  class  struggle  (as  shall  be  clear  later,  however,  Poulantzas  is 
somewhat  ambiguous).  This  trend  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  current 
overemphasis  on  the  "relative  autonomy  of  superstructures"  characteristic  of 
much  of  neo-Marxist  theory. 

A  third  tendency  is  that  of  viewing  nationalism  as  an  empty  concept. 
According   to  Hobsbawm   (1977:3),   for   instance,   nationalism  is  a  fuzzy 
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ideological  construct  "devoid  of  any  rational  theory."  The  decline  of  the 
economic  role  of  the  nation-state  due  to  the  internationalization  of  capital 
has  resulted,  he  says,  in  the  proliferation  of  "neo-nationalisms . "  These 
nonsensical  "neo-nationalisms"  do  not  in  themselves  require  any  special 
theoretical  effort  by  Marxists.  In  taking  this  approach,  Hobsbawm  is 
practically  conceding  the  irrelevance  of  class  analysis  in  dealing  with  this 
concrete  form  of  political  movement.  Although  it  may  be  no  more  than  an 
illusion,  we  would  still,  however,  have  to  explain  the  illusion.  Finally,  I 
shall  return  to  Poulantzas,  whose  position,  as  I  have  indicated  earlier,  is 
ambiguous.  In  State,  Power,  Socialism,  the  book  that  is  of  most  interest  to 
us  here,  the  nation  appears  as  substantial,  transhistorically  irreducible, 
and  likely  to  persist  long  after  the  end  of  class  society  (1978:94). 
Nationalism  can  have  a  progressive  character;  it  encompasses  both  the 
struggle  of  the  bourgeoisie  against  the  working  class  and  the  struggle  of  the 
working  class  against  the  bourgeoisie  (119).  Nationalism,  it  would  seem,  has 
no  history  and  is  not  tied  to  the  interests  of  any  one  class. 

Elsewhere,  however,  Poulantzas  (1974)  breaks  down  ideology  into 
constitutive  elements  which  necessarily  have  a  class  belonging.  Deriving 
from  Lenin's  conception,  social  classes  are  seen  as  possessing  paradigmatic 
ideologies.  Concrete  historical  ideologies  are  an  amalgam  of  heterogeneous 
elements,  each  with  a  necessary  class  belonging.  Thus,  the  dominant 
bourgeois  ideology  has  both  petty  bourgeois  and  working  class  elements 
contained  within  it.  Poulantzas  considers  nationalism  an  ideological  element 
of  the  bourgeoisie;  as  such,  it  is  not  subject  to  transformation  in  a 
socialist  direction. 

How  can  we  reconcile  these  two  views?  Has  nationalism  remained  the 
ideological  element  of   the  bourgeoisie,  perhaps  now  belonging  to  relatively 
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more  progressive  sectors  of  this  class?  Or,  is  nationalism  free  of  any 
necessary  class  belonging  and,  by  implication,  not  fundamentally  a  product  of 
the  class  struggle? 

This  is  the  kind  of  ambiguity  which  has  plagued  Marxist  discourse  on 
nationalism  for  too  long.  We  are  faced  with  two  momentous  realities:  class 
struggle  and  national  struggle.  How  may  we  reaffirm  the  primacy  of  the 
former  without  falling  into  reductionism?  Fortunately,  recent  analyses  of 
Ernesto  Laclau  (1977)  will  help  to  extricate  us  from  this  dilemma.  Although 
Laclau  focuses  upon  different  phenomena  (he  is  concerned  with  populism  and 
fascism),  we  may,  with  caution,  apply  the  thrust  of  his  analysis  to  our 
problem. 

Laclau  begins   by  rejecting  the  notion  of  paradigmatic  class  ideologies, 

specifically   the  Poulantzean  version  which  stresses  that  ideological  elements 

have  a  necessary  class   belonging.   Conversely,  he  argues  that  "ideological 

elements   taken   in  isolation  have   no  necessary  class  connotation,  and  that 

this   connotation   is  only  the  result  of  the  articulation  of  those  elements  in 

a  concrete   ideological  discourse"   (99).   How  are  these  neutral  ideological 

elements  incorporated  into  class  discourse?  Here,  he  cites  Althusser: 

Ideology  "acts'  or  "functions'  in  such  a  way  that  it  recruits 
subjects  among  individuals  (it  recruits  them  all),  or  "transforms' 
the  individuals  < it  transforms  them  all)  by  the  very  precise 
operation  that  I  have  called  interpellation  or  hailing,  and  which 
can  be  imagined  along  the  lines  of  the  most  common  police  (or  other) 
hailing:  "Hey,  you  there!'  ...  (100-101). 

Interpellation  is   the  mechanism  by  which  individuals,  who  are  simply  bearers 

of   structures,   are   transformed   by  ideology  into  subjects.   The  ideological 

level  of   society   is  made   up  of  different  types  of  interpellations.   For 

Laclau,   then,   the   unifying  principle   of  an   ideological  discourse  is  the 

"subject"  interpellated  and  thus  constituted  through  this  discourse. 


This  approach  constitutes  a  real  step  forward  over  traditional  Marxist 
theories  of  ideology.  Laclau  transcends  the  problem  of  paradigmatic  class 
ideologies,  which  often  tend  to  fall  into  abstract  reductionlsm  (i.e. 
"Marxism-Leninism  is  the  ideology  of  the  working  class").  The  idea  that 
neutral  ideological  elements  are  articulated  into  class  discourse  through 
interpellation,  which  cuts  across  class  boundaries,  is  a  far  more 
satisfactory  way  of  accounting  for  spontaneous  popular  traditions  and 
empirical  forms  of  consciousness. 

Next,  Laclau  makes  a  distinction  between  class  struggle  and 
"classes-in-struggle. "  Class  struggle  is  intelligible  at  the  abstract  level 
of  the  mode  of  production:  the  production  relation  that  constitutes  its  two 
poles  as  classes  in  an  antagonistic  relation.  "Classes-in-struggle," 
however,  is  an  antagonism  distinct  from  the  former  in  that  it  is  only 
intelligible  at  the  level  of  a  concrete  social  formation,  and  only  apparent 
in  the  ideological  and  political  sphere.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the 
overdetermining  class  struggle,  in  any  class  society,  there  is  a  second 
contradiction,  that  between  the  "power  bloc"  and  the  "people."  This  kind  of 
contradiction  characteristically  takes  the  form  of  dominated  classes  or  class 
fractions  struggling  for  hegemony  against  the  dominant  class  or  class 
fraction.  "If  the  first  contradiction. .. is  expressed  on  the  ideological 
level  in  the  interpellation  of  agents  as  a  class,  this  second  contradiction 
is  expressed  through  the  interpellation  of  the  agents  as  the  people.  The 
first  contradiction  is  the  sphere  of  class  struggle;  the  second,  that  of 
popular-democratic  struggle"  (1977:107). 

How  can  Laclau's  formulation  shed  light  on  the  kind  of  struggles  we  are 
concerned  with  here;  namely,  national  struggles?  In  addition  to  the 
interpellation  of  agents  as  a  class,  attendant  upon  the  contradictions  at  the 


level  of  the  mode  of  production,  we  may  also  imagine  the  interpellation  of 
agents  as  "the  nation".  In  this  kind  of  struggle,  the  dominated  sectors 
would  not  identify  themselves  as  a  class  but  as  "the  nation,"  counterposed  to 
the  dominant  power  bloc  which  exists  external  to  this  nation.  The 
people/power  bloc  struggle  may  thus  be  transformed  into  a  national  struggle, 
specifically  where  there  exists  (a)  a  territorial  separation  between  the 
"people"  and  the  power  bloc  and  (b)  a  cultural,  linguistic,  and/or  ethnic 
distinction  between  the  "people"  and  the  power  bloc.  It  becomes  apparent 
just  how  potentially  volatile  national  interpellations  can  become  when  we 
consider  first  the  antagonisms  wrought  by  the  uneven  development  of 
capitalism,  (which  tend  to  fall  along  national  lines),  and  second,  the 
reservoir  of  easily  recognizable,  immediate,  and  neutral  ideological  raw 
materials,  such  as  language  and  symbols.  Along  with  John  Saul  (1979:401),  we 
can  recognize  that  the  centre-periphery  contradiction  may  be  articulated  with 
the  class  contradiction  and  become  the  primary  non-class  interpellation  in  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  world. 

Furthermore,  Laclau  asserts  that  "classes  do  exist  at  the  ideological  and 
political  level  in  a  process  of  articulation  and  not  of  reduction" 
(1977:161).  He  is  able  to  make  this  assertion  by  distinguishing  between  the 
form  and  content  of  an  ideology:  "the  class  character  of  an  ideology  is  given 
by  its  form  and  not  by  its  content"  (1977:160).  The  elements  which 
constitute  the  nation  have  a  real  existence  in  time  and  space,  but  these 
elements  in  themselves  are  neutral.  They  have  no  necessary  class 
connotation.  Class  determination  is  applied  to  them  by  means  of  an 
articulating  principle.  I  shall  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  its  various 
articulations  in  detail. 


Nationalism  and  hegemony 

Nationalism  is  one  of  the  primary  forces  of  unification  and  integration 
in  capitalist  society.  The  process  of  nationalist  socialization  masks  class 
antagonisms,  absorbs  contradictions,  and  legitimates  the  rule  of  the  dominant 
class.  Nationalism  here  is  the  ideology  of  the  dominant  class  and,  to 
paraphrase  Laclau,  it  is  dominant  precisely  because  it  is  able  to 
interpellate  not  only  members  of  that  class  but,  also,  members  of  the 
dominated  classes.  "A  class  is  hegemonic  not  so  much  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  able  to  impose  a  uniform  conception  of  the  world  on  the  rest  of  society, 
but  to  the  extent  that  it  can  articulate  different  visions  of  the  world  in 
such  a  way  that  their  potential  antagonism  is  neutralized"  (1977:161). 

This  conception  is  reminiscent  of  Antonio  Gramsci's  notion  of  hegemony. 
For  Gramsci,  hegemony  refers  to  the  ability  of  the  dominant  class  to  secure 
the  consent  and  cohesion  of  the  broad  masses;  ideology  serves  to  cement  and 
unify  the  entire  social  bloc:  "The  development  and  expansion  of  the 
particular  group  which  has  imposed  its  hegemony  are  conceived  of,  and 
presented,  as  being  the  motor  force  of  a  universal  expansion,  of  a 
development  of  all  "national'  energies"  (1971:182).  The  dominant  ideology, 
he  says  (12),  is  able  to  "propagate  itself  throughout  society  —  bringing 
about  not  only  a  unison  of  political  and  economic  aims,  but  also  intellectual 
and  moral  unity,  posing  all  the  questions  around  which  the  struggle  rages  not 
on  a  corporate  but  on  a  "universal'  plane,  and  thus  creating  the  hegemony  of 
a  fundamental  social  group  over  a  series  of  subordinate  groups."  Thus 
Gramsci  recognized  the  necessity  of  the  dominant  class  to  interpellate 
subjects  by  appealing  to  non-economic  sentiments  in  order  to  transcend  the 
limits  of  a  single  economic  class. 


As  Miliband  (1969)  has  shown,  the  dominant  class  that  articulates 
national  consciousness  in  its  ideological  discourse  has  articulated  a 
particularly  potent  legitimizing  force.  "Narrow"  class  interests  are 
subordinated  to  the  "national  interest,"  a  convenient  state  of  affairs  for 
the  national  bourgeoisie  and  the  national  state.  The  state,  organic 
intellectuals,  and  various  apparatuses  in  civil  society  are  involved  in  the 
fostering  and  propagating  of  nationalist  ideology.  It  is  only  through  a 
highly  developed  national  consciousness  that  the  dominant  class  may  go  so  far 
as  to  lead  the  working  class  into  its  imperialist  adventures. 

The  current  terminological  confusion  between  "state"  and  "nation"  is 
symptomatic  of  this  dominant  ideology.  According  to  common  usage,  the  nation 
is  synonymous  with  the  state,  and  the  state  with  its  "subjects"  (e.g.  "United 
Nations").  This  misnomer  is  not  the  result  of  sloppiness;  for,  politicians 
are  generally  cunning  in  their  use  of  words.  Rather,  it  is  one  of  the  basic 
strategies  in  the  modern  legitimation  of  regimes. 

For  new  post-colonial  states  (such  as  those  in  Africa),  created  within 
territorial  boundaries  which  appear  artificial  once  the  authority  of  the 
colonial  power  is  removed,  the  creation  of  a  national  consciousness  plays  a 
much  more  urgent  role  (Saul,  1979:170).  This  would  explain  the  concern  with 
"nation-building"  which  characterizes  bourgeois  development  literature.  Part 
of  the  reason  for  the  preponderance  of  military  regimes  in  many  post-colonial 
states  becomes  clear  when  examined  in  this  light.  Should  the  hegemony  of  the 
dominant  class  in  these  countries  falter,  the  state's  repressive  power  is 
there  to  legally  enforce  the  social  order. 
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Sub-state  nationalism 

As  Ambercrombie ,  Hill  and  Turner  (1980)  contend  in  their  critique  of  the 
"dominant  ideology  thesis,"  however,  ideology  is  more  than  a  mere  "social 
cement"  which  unambiguously  incorporates  subordinate  classes.  Rather, 
ideology  has  a  fundamentally  dialectical  character.  Through  the 
interpellation  of  subjects,  it  sets  up  a  Self/Other  opposition.  National 
interpellations,  therefore,  have  a  dual  function:  on  one  hand,  as  I  have 
outlined  in  the  previous  case,  nationalism  can  be  synthetic;  on  the  other, 
nationalism  can  position  subjects  in  antagonism  to  the  dominant  power  bloc. 

The  phenomenon  of  sub-state  nationalism  is  an  example  of  the  latter 
case.  Earlier,  in  my  discussion  of  Laclau,  I  concluded  that,  in  addition  to 
class  struggle  (which  is  fundamental  in  any  capitalist  society)  there  exists 
a  second  contradiction,  only  intelligible  at  the  level  of  a  concrete  social 
formation,  that  between  the  "people"  and  the  power  bloc.  Here  the  dominated 
sectors  in  society  would  be  interpellated  not  as  separate  classes  but  as  the 
"people,"  counterposed  to  the  dominant  power  bloc.  Further,  I  hypothesized 
that  the  people/power  bloc  struggle  may  be  transformed  into  a  national 
struggle  in  situations  where  there  exists  (a)  a  territorial  separation 
between  the  power  bloc  and  the  "people"  and  (b)  a  cultural,  linguistic, 
and/or  ethnic  distinction  between  the  "people"  and  the  power  bloc.  When  this 
struggle  occurs  within  the  boundaries  of  a  single  state,  it  is  manifest  in 
the  phenomenon  of  sub-state  nationalism.  The  Eritrea-Ethiopia  conflict  will 
serve  as  a  good  illustration  of  this. 

Eritrea,  colonized  by  the  Italians  in  1896,  was  quickly  transformed  into 
a  predominantly  capitalist  political  economy.  Meanwhile,  Ethiopia  has 
remained  a  feudal  autocracy,  at  least  up  until  the  1974  revolution  which 
deposed  Emperor  Haile  Selassie.  The  federation  of  these  two  distinct  social 
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formations  in  1952  and  the  subsequent  annextion  of  Eritrea  by  Ethiopia  in 
1962  has  resulted  in  a  situation  in  which  the  feudal  landowning  class  has 
remained  dominant  within  the  power  bloc.  This  hegemonic  fraction  not  only 
directly  exploits  the  peasantry  at  the  level  of  the  mode  of  production,  but 
also  subordinates  the  Eritrean  workers,  petty  bourgeoisie,  and  budding 
indigenous  bourgeoisie.  This  contradiction  has  sought  expression  on  the 
ideological  level  through  the  interpellation  of  agents  as  the  "nation."  The 
leading  Eritrean  factions  set  about  constructing  the  idea  of  an  Eritrean 
"nation,"  based  upon  historical,  cultural  and  territorial  attributes  —  and 
emphasizing  its  inherent  "right  of  self-determination"  —  in  order  that  they 
might  become  hegemonic  within  their  "own"  state  (c.f.  Tseggai , 1976) . 

The  following  example  of  sub-state  national  struggle  will  highlight  the 
role  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  the  group  most  often  associated  with  modern 
nationalism.  I  refer  again  to  Laclau.  He  considers  the  basic  feature  of  the 
petty  bourgeoisie  to  be  its  separation  from  the  dominant  relations  of 
production  in  society.  Its  struggle  takes  place,  therefore,  not  at  the  level 
of  the  dominant  relations  of  production,  but  at  the  level  of  the  political 
and  ideological  relations  that  make  up  the  system  of  domination  in  that 
social  formation.  Thus,  "...in  these  sectors,  the  identity  as  the  "people' 
plays  a  much  more  important  role  than  the  identity  as  a  class"  (1977:114). 

Moore  and  Latouche  (1976)  have  emphasized  the  role  of  the  petty 
bourgeoisie  in  their  examination  of  Quebec  nationalism.  For  these  authors, 
the  roots  of  modern  nationalism  are  found  in  the  "Quiet  Revolution"  of  the 
1960s.  Under  the  slogan  of  maitres  chez  nous,  the  Liberal  government  of 
Quebec  initiated  a  process  of  state  nationalization,  repatriation,  and 
modernization.  By  subordinating  the  church,  the  dislocation  that  had  existed 
between  the  political  and  ideological  institutions  was  eliminated.  In 
addition   to  consolidating   the   role  of  the  petty  and  middle  bourgeoisies  of 
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the  private  sector,  state  intervention  also  created  a  "real"  bureaucracy  with 
a  technocratic  outlook.  These  fractions  saw  the  logical  prolongation  of  the 
Quiet  Revolution  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  mixed  economy  in  which  state 
capitalism  would  play  a  major  role.  Lacking  a  firm  economic  base  of  their 
own,  they  sought  to  use  the  Quebec  state  as  a  source  of  economic  power;  in 
doing  so  they  came  into  conflict  with  the  Canadian  hegemonic  system.  They 
saw  political  sovereignty  as  the  only  solution. 

The  classes-in-struggle  here  are  the  Quebec  petty-bourgeoisie  (led  by  its 
technocratic  fraction)  and  the  Canadian  bourgeoisie.  Each  class  sought  to 
give  coherence  to  its  ideological  discourse  by  presenting  its  class 
objectives  as  the  consummation  of  popular  objectives  rather  than  narrow 
economic  interests.  The  result  was  quite  striking.  The  interpellations  of 
the  Canadian  bourgeoisie,  with  Pierre  Trudeau  as  its  mouthpiece,  took  on  a 
distinctly  liberal-democratic  character  and,  of  course,  the  petty-bourgeois 
Parti  Quebecois  incorporated  nationalism  into  its  ideological  discourse,  the 
interpellation  to  which  the  leading  fractions  could  best  appeal  in  order  to 
establish  their  own  hegemonic  system. 

Nationalism  in  the  Periphery 

The  centre-periphery  contradiction  alluded  to  earlier  presents  a  new  set 
of  problems.  This  contradiction,  attendant  upon  the  uneven  development  of 
capitalism,  is  manifest  at  the  superstructural  level  in  situations  of 
structural  dependency  as  well  as  direct  colonial  exploitation.  It  will 
obviously  leave  indigenous  classes  and  fractions  in  a  subordinate  position  in 
relation  to  the  metropolitan  bourgeoisie.  It  is  not  for  this  reason, 
however,  that  it  is  a  contradiction.  Commonly,  in  colonial  situations,  parts 
of   the  autochthonous  superstructure  are  instrumentalized  for  the  interests  of 
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the  colonial  power  during  the  conquest  and  administration  of  the  colony. 
Local  leaders  had  their  power  considerably  enhanced  in  this  manner. 
Furthermore,  in  post-colonial  situations,  comprador  classes  benefit 
significantly  from  their  role  as  intermediaries.  In  these  instances,  the 
leading  indigenous  classes  and  fractions  are  incorporated  within  the  power 
bloc. 

Contradictions  inevitably  emerge,  however,  when  the  indigenous  fractions 
seek  to  impose  their  own  hegemony  but  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the 
(neo-)  colonial  structure  of  the  power  bloc.  In  the  resultant  ideological 
struggle,  the  indigenous  contenders  would  certainly  not  interpellate 
individuals  as  class  conscious  subjects;  for  this  would  threaten  their  own 
privileged  positions  within  the  social  formation.  Rather,  they  will  draw 
upon  the  easily  recognizable  ingredients  of  territory,  tradition,  and  race  in 
recruiting  subjects. 

The  experience  of  Kenya  is  an  interesting  case  in  point.  Here,  as  Colin 
Leys  (1978)  has  shown,  a  class  of  indigenous  accumulators  had  existed  from 
pre-colonial  times,  based  upon  the  concentration  of  land  and  livestock.  The 
colonial  state  launched  a  number  of  these  precolonial  accumulators  on  a  fresh 
path  of  accumulation  by  appointing  them  "chiefs"  who  were  enabled  to  tax  and 
fine  their  "subjects"  and  to  further  accumulate  land  within  the  restricted 
African  land  areas  by  engaging  in  costly  litigation.  However,  their  drive 
toward  embourgeoisiement  was  thwarted  by  the  contradiction  with  the  European 
estate  farmers  who  had  the  monopoly  over  surplus  labour,  agricultural 
commodities,  and  markets,  and  secondly,  with  the  metropolitan  bourgeoisie  and 
its  intervention  in  commodity  production. 
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This  indigenous  class  of  capital  had  several  strengthening  features.  It 
was  heavily  concentrated  in  the  Kikuyu,  the  largest  ethnic  group,  located  at 
the  political  and  economic  centre  of  Kenya.  Confounded  in  their  bourgeois 
aspirations  as  accumulators,  the  members  turned  increasingly  to  education. 
As  a  result,  Kikuyu  elites  were  heavily  represented  in  the  state  apparatus 
and,  naturally,  came  to  the  forefront  of  the  nationalist  movement. 

Out  of  concern  for  maintaining  their  central  leadership  position,  and 
anxious  that  the  nationalist  movement,  which  by  now  had  a  mass  base  of 
landless  peasants,  might  be  transformed  into  a  revolutionary  movement,  the 
Kikuyu  elites  articulated  an  ethnic  interpellation.  Mass  oathings,  cultural 
nationalism,  culminating  in  the  militancy  of  "Mau-Mau,"  all  served  to 
consolidate  Kikuyu  consciousness  and  strengthen  the  Kikuyu  organizational 
ability  to  challenge  the  colonial  state. 2  At  independence,  as  Leys  has 
observed,  the  Kikuyu  capitalist  class  was  in  a  "position  of  strategic  control 
over  post-colonial  re-alignments  needed  for  the  next  phase  of  accumulation" 
(1978:250). 

Since  independence,  the  Kenyan  bourgeoisie  has  continued  to  struggle 
against  the  neo-colonial  structure  of  the  power  bloc.  "African  Socialism," 
"Kenyanization, "  and  often  openly  racist  policies  directed  against  the  Asian 
comprador  class  have  been  invoked  in  order  to  enlist  consent  and  support  from 
the  subordinate  classes  for  the  dominant  indigenous  fractions  in  their 
assault  upon  the  barriers  of  international  capital.  Thus  the  national 
interpellation  attendant  upon  the  centre-periphery  contradiction  is  not 
necessarily  progressive  in  spite  of  the  anti-imperialist  rhetoric.  More 
often  than  not,  it  serves  only  to  replace  one  form  of  class  rule  with 
another. 
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Amilcar  Cabral  (1969),  on  the  other  hand,  saw  national  consciousness  as  a 

progressive   force   in  the  African  context.   For  him,  imperialism  entailed  the 

negation  of   the  historical   process   of   the  dominated  sectors  through  the 

subjugation  of   the  national  productive  forces.   National  struggle  was  viewed 

as 

...the  phenomenon  in  which  a  given  socio-economic  whole  rejects  the 
negation  of  its  historical  process.  In  other  words,  the  national 
liberation  of  a  people  is  the  regaining  of  the  historical 
personality  of  that  people,  its  return  to  history  through  the 
destruction  of  the  imperialist  domination  to  which  it  was  subjected 
(83). 

In  the  neo-colonial   context,   where   the   petty   bourgeoisie  is  allied  with 

imperialist   capital,   nationalism   is  clearly   identified  as   part   of   the 

international  class  struggle.   Cabral  recognized  the  possibility  of  the  petty 

bourgeoisie   "committing  class   suicide"   and  emerging  as  the  revolutionary 

vanguard   of  workers  and   peasants.    National   interpellations  here  are 

revolutionary;   they  seek   to  destroy   the  very   structures  upon  which  the 

exploitation  of  workers  and  peasants  are  built. 

Nationalism  and  socialism 

What  is  the  relationship  between  nationalism  and  socialism?  Under  what 
circumstances  can  nationalism  be  considered  a  progressive  force? 

Two  extreme  points  of  view  can  be  identified  in  regard  to  these 
questions.  The  first  is  represented  by  Eric  Hobsbawm  (1977).  Marxists 
cannot  be  nationalists,  he  claims,  since  nationalism,  by  definition, 
subordinates  all  other  interests  to  those  of  the  "nation."  He  advocates  the 
need  for  Marxists  to  distance  themselves  from  it.  A  contrary  position  is 
taken  by  Regis  Debray  (1977),  who  argues  that  Marxists  must  acknowledge  their 
own  popular-national  roots.  Communists  will  never  win  in  France  or  elsewhere 
unless   they  capture  national  heritage  for  their  own  ends.   Any  contradiction 
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between  the  French  tricolour  and  the  red  flag  is  denied.  It  appears  that  the 
disagreement  here  is  one  between  idealism  and  pragmatism.  While  Hobsbawm  is 
concerned  with  the  tainting  of  working  class  ideology  with  nationalist 
infusions,  Debray  sees  nationalism  as  a  necessary  device  for  furthering  the 
revolutionary  cause. 

As  I  have  argued,  no  class  can  be  hegemonic  on  the  basis  of  class 
interpellations  alone;  a  hegemonic  class  must  incorporate  the  "people"  into 
its  ideological  discourse.  National  traditions  crystallized  into  immediate 
and  easily  recognizable  symbols  represent  a  potent  force  in  which  the 
subjects  interpellated  by  them  find  a  strong  principle  of  identity.  Their 
relative  continuity  is  in  contrast  to  the  historical  discontinuities  that 
characterize  class  structures  (Laclau,  1977:166). 

This  last  point  may  be  useful  in  an  examination  of  the  successes  of 
socialist  revolutions.  Significantly,  they  have  taken  place  only  in 
countries  with  low  levels  of  capitalist  development  and  always  in  conjunction 
with  nationalist  movements.  Russian,  Chinese,  Cuban,  Vietnamese,  and 
Mozambican  political  economies,  among  others,  were  characterized  in  their 
pre-revolut ionary  periods  by  the  simultaneous  existence  of  both  capitalist 
and  pre-capitalist  modes  of  production.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  class 
interpellations  of  proletarian  ideology  alone  proved  to  be  an  insufficient 
device  for  mobilizing  the  masses  without  the  simultaneous  interpellation  of 
subjects  through  nationalist  ideology?  Lenin  understood  the  tactical 
significance  of  this  and  sought  to  capture  nationalist  aspirations  for 
revolutionarv  ends.  This  explains  all  the  rhetoric  concerning  the  "right  of 
self-determination. "  Lenin's  assurance  of  this  right  to  Finns,  Poles  and 
Ukrainians  allowed  him  to  enlist  their  support  while  ensuring  that  their 
complacency  would  prevent  their  pressing  for  it  (Lenin,  1970). 
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The  nation  will  not  go  away,  but  has  a  real  existence  in  time  and  space. 
It  is,  both  literally  and  figuratively  speaking,  the  terrain  of  class 
struggle.  Figuratively,  the  elements  which  constitute  the  nation  (territory, 
tradition,  ethnicity  and  so  on)  provide  a  quarry  of  immediate  and  easily 
recognizable  ideological  raw  materials.  In  themselves,  these  elements  are 
passive.  They  receive  meaning  externally,  through  articulation  into  class 
discourse.  Hegemony  is  not  achieved  at  the  level  of  the  relations  of 
production,  but  at  the  level  of  political  and  ideological  relations.  The 
working  class  must  present  its  class  interests  as  the  "national  interest," 
and  dis-articulate  national  interpellations  from  the  dominant  bourgeois 
ideology.  Nationalism  is  a  potent  ideology  and  an  important  resource  for 
popular  mobilization. 

Literally  speaking,  in  spite  of  internationalism,  the  masses  live  in 
circumscribed  national  communities.  Only  a  national  transition  to  socialism 
is  possible,  through  the  capture  of  the  national  state.  Herein  lies  an 
important  point  of  coincidence  for  socialists  and  nationalists;  for, 
nationalism  often  involves  a  struggle  for  state  power,  whether  through 
succession  or  independence.  Nationalism  may  thus  lead  to  a  radical  break 
with  the  interests  of  the  dominant  class  and  develop  into  an  ideology  seeking 
to  destroy  the  fundamental  structures  of  domination  in  society. 

Nationalism  should  not,  however,  be  welcomed  uncritically  into  working 
class  discourse.  By  definition,  it  subordinates  all  interests  to  those  of 
the  nation.  As  such,  it  is,  as  Hobsbawm  (1977)  argues,  incompatible  with 
Marxism.  Nationalism  is,  above  all,  the  ideology  of  class  collaboration. 
Its  primary  historical  function  has  been  to  mask  class  antagonisms,  absorb 
contradictions,  and  legitimate  the  rule  of  the  dominant  class.  The  ideology 
of   nationalism  confronts   socialists  with  serious  dilemmas  and  without  a 
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proper   understanding   of    the   opportunities  and  dangers   it   presents, 
appropriate  political  strategies  will  remain  obscure. 

NOTES 

1.  See  James  Blaut's  1982  critique. 

2.  Following  Connor  (1972),  "tribalism"  is  here  considered  to  be  a  form  of 
nationalism.  For  more  on  Kikuyu  nationalism,  see  Nottingham  and  Roseberg 
(1966). 

3.  Hobsbawm  (1983)  argues,  however,  that  nationalism,  when  combined  with 
working  class  radicalism,  can  be  a  powerful  force  for  progressive  social 
change.  He  cites  the  examples  of  Britain  during  the  Chartist  period  and 
immediately  following  the  Second  World  War. 
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Nationalism  and  Class:  A  Case  Application 

Henri  Lustiger-Thaler 


This  paper  examines  the  relationship  between  class  and  nationalism  within 
Quebec.   An  effort  has  been  made  to  reconstruct  the  historical  narrative 
through  reference  to  suggestive  and  complex  factors  of  political  discourse. 
In  the  Quebec  conjuncture,  the  crossroads  of  these  varied  forms  of  discourse 
have  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  disorganization  of  working  class 
ascendency  in  the  political  sphere.   This  paper  sheds  light  upon  the  nature 
of  the  present  vacuum  at  the  center  of  the  mainstream  nationalist  crisis. 


Dans  cette  etude,  nous  nous  penchons  sur  le  rapport  qui  existe  au  Quebec, 
entre  les  phenomenes  de  classe  et  de  nationalisme .   Ce  faisant,  nous  nous 
sommes  ef forces  de  reconstruire  la  trame  historique,  a  la  lumiere  des 
elements  signif icatif s  et  complexes  du  discours  politique.  Dans  le  contexte 
quebecois,  la  rencontre  de  ces  differentes  formes  du  discours  a  contribue  de 
facon  marquante  a  la  disorganisation  deja  amorcee  de  1' influence  de  la  classe 
ouvriere  sur  la  vie  politique.   Dans  cette  etude,  nous  tentons  egalement  de 
faire  la  lumiere  sur  la  nature  du  vide  presentement  au  coeur  de  la  crise  du 
courant  nationaliste. 


Introduction 

The  relationship  between  class  and  nationalism  in  Quebec  has  often  been 
posed  within  the  context  of  assigning  broad  or  at  times  narrow  definitions  to 
ethnicity  as  the  primary  analytic  format.  Similarly,  the  class-oriented 
structuralist  analyses  by  Marxists  and  non-Marxists  alike  have  often  been 
reduced  to  the  now  classic  framework  of  a  rising  regional  and/or  petite 
bourgeoisie  as  the  sole  gatekeepers  of  the  new  politico-territorial 
consciousness.  This  paper  will  argue,  on  the  contrary,  that  nationalism 
within  relatively  homogeneous  societies  is  expressed  as  well  as  appropriated 
by  various  class  interests  under  the  pervasiveness  of  a  complex  hegemony. 
Whilst  the  expression  of  this  hegemonic  process  is  deeply  rooted  in  cultural, 
social  and  economic  factors,  its  manifestation  becomes  most  apparent  in  the 
realm  of  political  discourse  and  "popular'  organization.  In  this  regard,  I 
will  attempt  to  explain  the  contradictions  which  exist  between  the  organized 
sector  of  the  Quebec  working  class  and  the  contemporary  nationalist  format. 
In  the  process,  I  will  be  underlining  the  problematic  and  protean  nature  of 
these  varied  ideological  positions. 

The  case  studies  which  will  be  reviewed  for  this  task  are  the 
Confederation  des  Syndicats  Nationaux  (CSN)  and  the  Federation  des 
Travailleurs  du  Quebec  (FTQ).  Both  of  these  union  Centrals  have  often  been 
uncritically  identified  with  the  nationalist  persona  since  the  early  1960s. 
I  shall  show  that  this  relationship  is  best  understood  within  the 
contemporary  complex  of  class  alliances.  In  so  doing,  this  paper,  in  a 
broader  sense,  equally  addresses  the  effects  which  the  contemporary 
mainstream  nationalist  discourse  has  had  upon  the  disorganization  of  working 
class  ascendancy  in  the  political  sphere. 
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Theoretical  Considerations 

The  question  of  class  and  nationalism  is  primarily  a  problem  within 
Marxism  itself.  In  effect,  how  does  one  relate  nationalism,  a  political 
manifestation,  and  its  defining  characteristics  within  the  working  classes  in 
a  paradigm  which  lacks  a  comprehensive  approach  to  political  organization?^ 
The  association  of  these  two  analytic  processes,  i.e.,  class  and  nationalism, 
have,  however,  provided  an  intellectual  and  pragmatic  agenda  of  some  debate. 
No  doubt,  this  has  been  due  in  some  part  to  the  instrumentalist  perspective 
often  found  at  the  heart  of  the  controversy  itself.  The  essence  of  the 
polemic  revolves  around  the  inherent  and  seemingly  irreconcilable  priority  of 
one  historic  category  and  its  explanatory  features  to  the  detriment  of  the 
other.  Attempts  to  redress  the  contradictory  nature  of  these  two  concepts 
have  generated  various  interpretations. 

Within  Marx's  own  writing  the  issue  of  nationalism,  though  an  implicit 
undercurrent,  remains  a  relatively  undeveloped  notion.  Davis  (1975:3) 
attributes  this  condition  to  the  general  absence  of  a  systematic  political 
theory  within  Marx's  early  and  later  monographs.  Without  doubt,  nationalism 
as  a  legitimate  area  of  study  has  been  relegated  to  a  secondary  and 
epiphenomenal  status  precisely  because  of  the  analytic  primary  accorded  to 
class  analysis  within  the  historically  specific  materialist  framework.  In 
this  regard,  the  contradictions  arising  between  these  two  concepts  creates  a 
cancelling  effect  in  the  production  of  analytic  terms  when,  in  fact,  they  are 
particularly  needed.  Bloom  (1941:16)  has  argued  that  Marx  used  the  concepts 
of  nation  and  nationhood  less  than  rigorously.  In  fact,  early  mention  of 
these  designations  were  fraught  with  ambiguity.  As  Bloom  has  shown  in  his 
meticulous  and  seminal  study  of  national  concepts  within  Capital ,  Marx  often 
made  reference  to  the  nation  with  considerable  licence,  using  it  as  a  synonym 
for  country,  state,  and  occasionally,  the  ruling  class  of  a  given  country. 
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The  general  thrust  of  Bloom's  argument  merits  some  consideration.  In  his 
view,  Marx  considered  the  national  question  in  an  indirect  manner. 
Therefore,  nationalism  became  an  implicit  notion  within  the  many  monographs. 
It  is  in  the  totality  of  Marx's  analyses  regarding  the  problematic  of  modern 
and  earlier  societies  that  one  finds  the  national  perspective.  In  this 
light,  for  Marx,  a  nation  as  well  as  a  society  represented  a  degree  of 
autonomy  and  self-consciousness  within  a  particular  historical  bloc.  Nations 
in  this  sense  were  often  depicted  in  Marx's  writing  as  containing  necessary 
historical  background  which  centered  around  traditions,  questions  of 
unification  and  so  forth. ^  These  preconditions  were  then  set  against  the 
identifiable  structure  of  class  relations. 

One  of  the  approaches  various  writers  have  used  to  assess  Marx's  thought 
on  the  national  question,  and  its  expression  amongst  various  classes,  has 
been  to  decipher  his  usage  of  such  terms  as  "the  national  class  and  the 
universal  class.'  In  this  instance,  Bloom  posits  the  horizontal  notion  of 
class  and  the  vertical  concept  of  nationalism  as  fundamental  inquiries  into 
the  process  of  class  struggle.  This  dichotomy,  he  argues,  is  resolved 
through  Marx's  use  of  the  concept  of  "national  class'  (1941:59).  This  class, 
Bloom  asserts,  assumes  a  leadership  role  regarding  the  organization  of 
production  and  the  content  of  social,  political  and  legal  institutions.  It 
is,  in  a  sense,  the  juncture  within  Marx's  work  wherein  class  meets  the 
nation.  The  "national  interest'  in  this  regard  is  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  the  national  class,  a  role  traditionally  occupied  by  the 
bourgeoisie. 

Davis  (1967)  questions  the  usefulness  of  the  national  class  concept,  so 
central  to  Bloom's  understanding  of  Marx.  For  Davis,  though  there  are  many 
references   in  Marx's  work  to  the  leading  class,  national  class  and  universal 
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class,  caution  should  be  exercised  in  their  explanatory  value.  He  finds 
within  Bloom's  classic  study  a  notion  of  common  purpose  hovering  tenuously 
over  the  battlefield  of  contending  classes  (76). 

Haupt,  Lowy  and  Weill  (1974)  have  also  examined  the  relationship  between 
class  and  nationalism  in  Marx's  work.  These  writers  have,  however, 
attributed  considerably  less  emphasis  to  concepts  such  as  the  national  class 
in  their  search  for  an  explanatory  correlation.  An  analysis  of  national 
implications  in  Marx's  work,  they  assert,  must  recognize  his  emphasis  upon 
the  absolute  primacy  of  class  formation  above  any  other  historic  category  or 
process.   They  argue  (33): 

(a)  the  nation  in  this  regard  is  a  transitory  category  that 
corresponds  to  the  development  of  capitalism  and  its 
peculiarities, 

(b)  there  is  an  absence  in  Marx's  work  of  an  explicit  theoretical 
position  vis-a-vis  nationalism.  There  is  however  an  implicit 
assertion  in  Marx's  work  not  to  treat  the  problematic  in  an 
autonomous  manner,  i.e.,  affording  it  a  theoretical  status, 

(c)  the  notion  of  nationalism  often  developed  incidentally  is 
however  present  in  all  of  Marx's  work  as  a  condition  of 
historic  legacy. 

For  Marx,   according   to  Haupt  et   al. ,   the   issue   of  nationalism,  in 

whatever  context,   was  never  a  goal  in  itself,  but  an  instrument  within  which 

workers  may  or  may  not  pursue  their  own  interests.   Certainly,  this  was  an 

important  element   in  Marx  and  Engels'  analysis  of  German  unity  in  1848.   It 

was  also   in  this   sense   that   Marx   supported  the  unification  of  Italy  and 

Germany  during   the  1860s  as  revolutionary  events  even  though  he  acknowledged 

the   immediate   benefits  accrued   by   the  bourgeoisie.   Marx's  writing  on  the 

Irish  question  was  another  example  of  how  he  dealt  with  the  problem.   It  was 

within  a  consideration  of  the  Irish  question  that  Marx  and  Engels  in  effect 

dealt  with  the  notion  of  the  oppressed  nation  through  an  understanding  of  the 
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articulation  between  national  interests  and  the  progression  of  working  class 
interests.  This  was,  of  course,  always  placed  within  the  larger  framework  of 
class  struggle  outside  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  nation-state.  In 
fact,  as  Marx  argued,  Ireland  was  without  question  the  key  to  solving  the 
English  question,  as  England  itself  was  the  key  to  resolving  the  larger 
European  question. 

Most  representative  of  the  modern  Marxist  approach  to  the  question  of 
self-determination  is  the  work  of  Nairn  (1981).  He  equates  the  growth  of 
nationalism  with  the  political  entry  of  the  lower  classes  into  the  actual 
process  of  history.  Nationalism  receives  its  social  and  political  thrust 
from  a  joint  occurrence  of  external  pressure  and  an  internal  balance  of  class 
forces  (41).  As  Nairn  would  argue,  nationalism  arises  when  conscious  middle 
class  elites  react  to  the  phenomenon  of  uneven  development  through  the 
mobilization  of  cross-class  characteristics,  myth,  etc.  The  populist  element 
of  nationalist  or  revolutionary  nationalist  movements  receives  its  momentum 
at  this  crossroads  in  class  relations. 

National  self-determination,  Nairn  asserts,  whether  of  the  Left  or  the 
Right  is  never  independent  of  class  structure.  It  has,  however,  become  the 
mobilizing  ideology  most  effective  in  portraying  the  common  concerns  of  a 
given  society  and  that  society's  perception  of  its  own  internal  and  external 
relations.  Nairn  argues  in  this  regard  for  an  amended  version  of  Lenin's 
conception  of  self-determination.  However,  whereas  Lenin's  grappling  with 
the  problem  took  place  within  the  historic  context  of  the  multinational 
state,  new  theorizing,  it  seems  clear  from  Nairn's  position,  must  proceed 
from  the  uneven  development  of  modern  capitalism. 
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For  Nairn,  the  silent  intellectual  interim  between  the  vibrant  1914 
debates  of  Lenin  and  Luxembourg  and  recent  theorizing  in  the  area  of  class 
and  the  nation  are  linked  to  various  historic  weaknesses  in  Marxist  studies. 
Principally,  this  area  of  concern  is  one  in  which  Marxism  has  tended  to  be 
particularly  vague,  i.e.,  the  analysis  of  political  structures  and  the  state, 
particularly  the  bourgeois  democratic  state  and  its  accompanying  ideology. 
Secondly,  in  areas  where  Marxism  is  particularly  strong,  such  as  historical 
development,  orthodoxy  has  prevented  new  approaches  until  the  recent  growth 
in  developmental  studies.  Nairn's  contention,  in  a  reformulation  of  Lenin's 
dictum,  postulates  that  nationalism  has  been  the  necessary  alliance  sought  by 
the  middle  classes  with  the  working  class  in  the  form  of  a  new  political 
complex.  This  process,  he  contends,  is  particular  to  the  current  stage  of 
capitalist  development  in  the  first  as  well  as  the  third  worlds. 

Hobsbawm  has  become  Nairn's  most  articulate  interlocutor  regarding  the 
problematic  relationship  of  Marxism  and  nationalism.  Briefly,  in  a  rebuttal 
to  Nairn's  thesis,  he  argues  three  salient  points:  First,  addressing  Nairn's 
assertion  of  the  positive  characteristics  of  nationalism  in  the  global 
capitalist  system,  he  argues  that  independent  sates  are  clearly  dependent 
upon  a  global  economy  which  transforms  sovereignty  into  a  modern  form  of 
dependence.  In  effect,  as  Hobsbawm  asserts,  transnational  neo-colonialism 
favours  a  maximization  of  sovereign  states  to  effect  a  minimization  of  power 
under  which  foreign  capital  will  ultimately  have  to  operate.-'  Second,  he 
argues  that  there  is  a  danger  that  territorial  demands  would  come  to  be  seen 
as  the  criterion  of  a  potential  nation.  Hobsbawm's  concern  here  is  that  this 
assumption  can  too  easily  become  a  premise  for  satisfying  the  various  aims  of 
groups.  This  second  observation  ties  in  well  with  his  third  consideration 
which   remains   the   problem  of   how  to  organize  the  co-existence  of  various 
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ethnic  linguistic  factors  in  indivisible  areas  under  the  guise  of  nationalism 
to  the  exclusivity  of  one  or  the  other  group.  In  Hobsbawm's  view,  therefore, 
nationalism,  far  from  clarifying  class  relations,  at  best  obscures  and 
prohibits  the  development  of  socialism  within  individual  nation-states 
(1977:7) 

Clearly,  the  central  question  asked  earlier  regarding  the  relationship  of 
the  working  classes  and  nationalism  retains  a  significant  level  of  complexity 
as  well  as  ambiguity.  This  has  been  the  case  particularly  when  seen  in 
purely  structuralist  terms,  as  by  our  previous  authors,  or  in  a  more 
strategic  design,  as  put  forward  by  Hobsbawm.  The  parameters,  therefore, 
within  which  the  question  has  been  posed  are  delineated  by  a  towering  sense 
of  irreconcilability. 

The  task  remains  to  draw  upon  a  framework  which  puts  the  problematic  upon 
a  different  terrain  and  suggests,  if  but  in  a  broad  theoretical  context,  an 
analysis  of  levels  of  articulation  between  and  within  social  classes  while 
maintaining  the  essential  position  of  historical  materialism. 

Gramsci  and  Nationalism 

Antonio  Gramsci's  conceptualization  of  the  relationship  amongst  social 
groups,  particularly  within  the  political  sphere,  offers,  at  the  very  least, 
a  point  of  departure.  In  this  sense,  Gramsci's  understanding  of  the  complex 
interplay  of  social  relations  suggests  a  method  by  which  to  progress  from  the 
structure  in  which  classes  are  constituted  at  the  economic  level  (i.e., 
fundamental  classes  and  class  fractions)  to  the  political  level  in  which 
classes  and  class  fractions  combine.  Gramsci's  notion  of  the  political 
allows  us  to  project  the  issue  of  nationalism  toward  the  level  of 
superstructure,   to  give   it  a  complex  political  stance  while  maintaining  the 
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essential   link  with  structure  itself.   For  Gramsci,  the  relationship  of  these 
two  levels  is,  in  effect,  mediated  by  the  political . ^ 

Pivotal  to  this  form  of  analysis,  which  lays  a  significant  emphasis  upon 
political  discourse,  is  the  Gramscian  notion  of  hegemony.  Hegemony  refers  to 
the  dialectic  relation  of  class  forces.  As  Hall,  Lumley  and  Mclennan  have 
asserted  (1978:79),  the  richness  of  the  concept  allows  an  analysis  that  keeps 
the  levels  of  the  social  formation  distinct  "and  yet  held  in  combination." 

Hegemony:  An  Operationalization 

For  Gramsci,  hegemony  (and  its  numerous  ideological  components)  is  tied 
to  the  political  moment  and  is  achieved  "experiencially"  through  such 
inclusive  notions  as  transf ormism  and  expansiveness.  As  he  contended  in  The 
Prison  Notebooks,  transformism  is  indicative  of  parties  of  the  Left  and  Right 
who  merge  their  interests  in  the  form  of  common  political  programs.  This 
aspects  of  hegemony  is  synonymous  with  the  notion  of  passive  revolution, 
wherein  class  interests  become  neutralized  through  political  groupings.  A 
transformist  hegemony,  as  Gramsci  argued,  is  a  process  of  class  absorption 
wherein   the  class   striving  for  hegemony  has  extended  its  ideological  hold 


...active  elements  produced  by  allied  groups  and  even  of  those  which 
come  from  antagonistic  groups  and  seemed  irreconcilably  hostile 
(1971:59). 


The  above  form  of  hegemony,  and  this  can  be  practically  read  as  a  type  of 
corporatism,  entails  a  strong  dose  of  political  momentum  and  implies  the 
steady  absorption  of  elites. 

The  dialectic   of  a   transformist  hegemony   is   the  expansive  hegemony. 
Expansive  hegemony  results  in  consensus  wherein  the  interests  of  the  popular 
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classes  would   be  adopted   by   the  hegemonic  class  and  thus  give  rise  to  the 
creation  of  a  genuine  "national  popular  will." 

These  two  notions  of  hegemony  as  a  "lived  relation"  have,  therefore,  two 
components,  as  Mouffe  (1979:183)  points  out:  (a)  the  ability  to  neutralize 
class  interests  ( transformism) ,  and  (b)  an  articulation  of  class  interests 
(expansiveness  )  which  through  their  full  development  would  ultimately  bring 
to  the  foreground  their  inherent  contradictions.  Such  an  understanding  of 
hegemony  would  suggest  that  ideology,  through  its  material  base  (social 
class),  develops  "inter-class  subjects  which  manifest  themselves 
politically."  The  essence  of  the  problem  rests  in  understanding  the 
development  of  a  given  hegemony  and  the  political  processes  whereby  we  can 
pinpoint  the  adoption  of  one  world  view  by  a  social  class  with  apparent 
differing  interests. 

An  Application  and  Analysis:  Quebec 

The  following  discussion  of  class  and  nationalism  in  Quebec  will  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  time  periods: 

(a)  1960  to  1965;  the  period  of  the  Quiet  Revolution  characterized 
by  its  transformist  qualities. 

(b)  1966  to  1975;  a  period  of  sustained  state  repression  indicative 
of  a  harsher  "transformism',  bordering  upon  integration  by 
coercion. 

(c)  1976  to  1980;  the  political  ascendancy  of  the  Parti  Quebecois 
and  the  referendum  on  sovereignty-association  characterized  by 
the  expansive  nature  of  class  alliances. 

Each   conjuncture  is  typified  by  a  particular  form  of  nationalism  as 

exemplified   by   the  mainstream   (political   parties)   as  well  as  marginal 

'nationalist   political  groups)   political   current.   It  is  impossible  within 

the  confines   of   this   paper   to  elaborate   upon   the  exact  nature  of  these 
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periodic  mainstream  nationalise  expressions.  I  have  done  this  in  some  detail 
elsewhere  ( 1984 :28-47 ) .  It  i_s  however  possible  to  appraise  the  positions  of 
the  two  union  Centrals  under  consideration  during  these  same  periods  and 
thereby  establish  their  divergence  or  capitulation  to  the  predominant 
political  expression.  These  two  Centrals  have  played  a  unique  role  in  the 
intellectual  formation  and  dissemination  of  ideas  within  the  Quebec  working 
class.  This  becomes  particularly  important  given  the  absence  of  a  legitimate 
Left-oriented  political  party  within  the  province. 

1960-1965:  The  Transformist  Project  of  the  Modernizing  State 

The  Confederation  des  Syndicats  Nationaux  (CSN)  entered  the  decade  of  the 
sixties  having  surmounted  a  vast  array  of  structural  changes.  In  May  1961, 
Jean  Marchand  was  elected  president  of  the  organization,  succeeding  Roger 
Mathieu.  The  Marchand  period,  which  lasted  until  1965,  was  characterized 
externally  by  the  transformative  project  of  the  Lesage  Liberals  and 
internally  by  a  particular  genre  of  trade-union  reformism. 

A  review  of  minutes  of  annual  congresses  through  the  Marchand  period 
provides  a  perspective  on  these  important  years.  The  fortieth  congress  of 
the  CSN  in  1962  occurred  within  a  span  of  great  expansion  for  the  Central. 
Specifically,  massive  reform  of  the  educational  system  and  the  development  of 
the  social  service  sector  by  the  state  created  a  significant  reservoir  for 
syndical  growth.  As  shown  in  table  1,  the  public  service  sector 
representation  within  the  CSN  increased  roughly  100%  in  a  six  year  period. 
Similarly,  industrial  and  skilled  workers  decreased  in  relative  terms. 
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Table  1 :  Composition  of  Membership  of   the  CSN  by  Sector  of  Activity  by 
Percentage  1960-1981 

1960  1966  1973  1981 

Public  Service 

Sector  27  52  67  56 

Industrial  and 

Skilled  Workers  73  48  33  44 


Source:  Rouillard,  Histoire  de  la  CSN  1921-1981 
Surrounding  these  internal  structural  changes  were,  however,  the 
political  realities  operating  in  the  larger  social  formation.  Major  themes 
throughout  the  union  literature  during  this  period  were  focused  upon  attempts 
by  the  CSN  to  clarify  its  role  in  relation  to  the  state  in  both  its 
provincial  and  federal  form.  This  type  of  dialogue  took  place  during  a 
period  of  structural  symbiosis  and  a  growing  ideological  affinity  of  the 
Union  Central  within  the  modernization  projects  of  the  Lesage  Liberals. 

The  groundwork  for  this  political  response  was  laid  at  the  1962 
convention  which  dealt  specifically  with  various  strategies  for  political 
action  in  view  of  the  federal  and  provincial  state  structures.  Marchand 
addressed  himself  at  some  length  to  the  1959  constitution  of  the  CSN 
concerning  the  substance  of  its  political  outlook.  The  following  is  a 
condensed  version  of  positions  taken  during  the  1959  convention 
(CSN, 1962:48-49) :  (a)  to  reaffirm  the  CSN's  independence  toward  political 
parties;  (b)  to  pledge  complete  freedom  of  affiliated  organizations  regarding 
political  action  as  long  as  it  caused  no  prejudice  to  the  general  interest  of 
the  movement  and  (c)  to  restrict  political  interventions  on  the  part  of  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  General  during  electoral  campaigns. 

Marchand   sought    to  change  various   precepts  of   the   1959  charter. 
Primarily,   the   political   independence  of  the  CSN  would  remain  intact,  i.e., 
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trade  unions  and  policies  would  remain  disjointed  realities  lest  political 
opinions  weaken  and  divide  the  union.  However,  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  General  would  have  the  power  to  make  political  interventions  during 
election  campaigns.  Marchand  went  further  and  suggested  that  the 
Confederated  Board  of  the  CSN  should,  under  certain  circumstances,  recommend 
support  for  a  party  of  its  choosing.  This  reassessment  must  be  seen  within 
the  support  of  affiliated  locals  for  the  New  Democratic  Party,  and  the  more 
immediate  provincial  political  stage  in  which  the  Lesage  Liberals  were 
dominant.  In  effect,  Marchand' s  amendments  were  intended  to  address  the 
Central's  lukewarm  support  of  the  NDP,  the  proportionally  greater  support  of 
the  NDP  within  the  locals  and  the  Central's  increasing  reformist  pact  with 
the  provincial  state. 

The  forty-first  congress  which  took  place  in  1964  resembled  the  1962 
session  in  many  respects.  The  major  theme  was  not,  however,  the  evident 
strains  of  political  alignments  which  were  at  the  apex  of  various  positions 
taken  during  the  previous  congress.  The  1964  session  returned  to  a  more 
traditional  discussion  of  economic  development  of  the  province  and  the 
pressing  problem  of  intersyndical  relations,  particularly  given  the  intense 
raiding  practices  between  the  CSN  and  the  Federation  des  Travailleurs  du 
Quebec  (FTQ). 

The  national  question  for  the  CSN  represented  a  contradiction  in  terms  of 
its  own  political  orientation.  The  two  congresses  of  1962  and  1964  suggested 
a  measure  of  autonomy  from  the  federal  state,  which  was  not  dissimilar  from 
the  Left-oriented  expression  within  the  Lesage  Liberals  spearheaded  by  the 
Levesque  faction.  The  CSN's  regular  yearly  memorandum  submittted  to  the 
federal  Cabinet  was,  however,  indicative  of  its  own  self-perception  as  a 
pan-Canadian  central,   concerned  with  such  issues  as  the  nationalization  of 
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Bell  Canada,  the  Canadianization  of  the  economy  and  the  opening  of  relations 
between  Canada  and  the  International  Labour  Organization  (ILO). 

In  the  1964  memorandum,  federal/provincial  relations  were  pervasive.  The 
CSN  discourse  offered  various  approaches  toward  powershar ing,  with  greater 
revenue  generating  power  for  the  province.  Also,  the  immediate  need  for 
federal/provincial  conferences  was  stressed.  The  demands  which  the  CSN 
submitted  to  the  federal  Cabinet  paralleled  quite  closely  the  general 
political  debate  between  the  province  and  Ottawa.  The  larger  context  within 
which  these  appeals  were  being  made  was  that  of  a  greater  alliance  between 
the  Central's  actions  and  the  interests  of  the  provincial  form  of  the  state. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  in  its  1964  memorandum  to  the  Cabinet  the  CSN  would 
plunge  more  deeply  into  the  current  centralization/decentralization  debate. 
In  a  sense,  the  vicarious  quality  of  the  previous  memoranda  in  which  the 
Central  expressed  the  concerns  of  larger  regions  for  greater  Canadian 
independence  had  come  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

Le  Borgne  (1976:12)  argued  that,  given  the  prevailing  circumstances  of 
the  period,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  militants  within  the  CSN  as  well  as 
the  progressive  sector  of  the  provincial  Liberals  would  share  a  common 
ideological  framework.  This  commonality  was  fixed,  amongst  other  factors, 
with  the  emergence  of  new  class  fractions  in  the  sphere  of  unproductive 
labour  which  was  intent  upon  pushing  forward  the  reforms  of  the  Quiet 
Revolution.  Perhaps  most  indicative  of  this  period,  for  the  CSN,  was  a 
firmly  held  perception  of  the  state  as  being  in  the  forefront  of  the  grand 
notion  of  common  purpose  being  actively  pursued  by  the  Lesage  Liberals. 

The  FTQ,  in  contradistinction  to  the  CSN,  entered  the  period  of  the 
sixties  more  inclined  toward  structural  affiliation  with  a  workers'  party. 
Certainly   this  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  FTQ  link  with  the  Canadian  Labour 
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Congress,  which  had  already  committed  itself  to  the  NDP  platform.   In  his 

introduction  to   the   1960  convention,   the   president  of  the  Central,  Roger 

Provost,  outlined  the  FTQ  perspective  toward  traditional  provincial  parties: 

Today  we  have  another  new  government  which  has  made  us  new  promises 
and  which  apparently  contains  some  loyal  friends  of  the  working 
class.  We  will  not  change  our  political  outlook  however  which  is 
non-support  for  either  of  the  two  parties.  We  must  maintain  our 
political  orientation  all  the  more  because  the  foremost  problem  of 
the  hour  (which  will  likely  be  the  major  problem  of  the  years  to 
come)  is  unemployment.  There  exists  not  one  single  example  of  a 
political  party  with  a  traditional  philosophy  which  has  taken 
effective  measures  to  solve  the  problem  except  in  times  of  war. 
This  ideology,  or  lack  of  ideology,  and  the  interests  they  represent 
mean  that  the  old  parties  invariably  stop  in  the  threshold  of  real 
reforms  and  full  employment  (FTQ, 1960 :4) . 

Perhaps  not  surprisingly  however,  on  an  ideological  level  (as  with  the 
CSN)  a  comparative  analysis  of  various  declarations  adopted  by  the  FTQ  in 
1959  and  the  Liberal  program  of  1960  shows  little  disagreement  as  to  the 
agenda  of  proposed  reforms. 

The  difference  between  the  FTQ  and  the  CSN  was,  however,  nonetheless 
evident  above  the  prerequisites  of  the  modernizing  state  which  they  both 
acknowledged  to  varying  degrees.  The  main  difference  was  contained  in  the 
differing  notions  of  reform  held  by  either  Central.  In  the  case  of  the  FTQ 
there  was  a  sense  of  reform  which  was  immersed  in  a  tradition  (through 
structural  links  with  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress  as  well  as  the  NDP)  of 
addressing  the  federal  form  of  the  state.  The  CSN  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
Quebec-oriented  in  its  relation  with  the  provincial  form  of  the  state,  and, 
to  a  greater  extent,  the  immediate  provincial  social  formation. 

The  FTQ  was  as  well  a  recipient  of  two  particular  types  of  political 
mobilization  as  expressed  by  its  predecessors,  the  Federation  provinciale  des 
Travailleurs  du  Quebec  (FPTQ)  and  the  Federation  des  Unions  Industrielles  du 
Quebec   (FUIQ).5    In  this  regard,   the  FPTQ  had  a   "bread  and  butter 
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orientation"  and  favoured  structural  links  with  the  CCF/NDP  political 
apparatus.  The  FUIQ  advocated  direct  workers'  action  and  was  often  behind 
the  organizational  attempts  to  create  separate  working  class  parties  within 
the  province. ^  The  ideological  gulf  between  these  two  factions  was  no 
doubt  considerable  at  the  time  of  the  merger.  The  newly  formed  FTQ,  over  and 
above  these  traditions,  found  itself  immediately  ensnarled  by  the  nature  of 
the  working  class  struggles  which  were  increasingly  being  enacted  upon  the 
provincial  stage.  This  situation,  in  purely  political  terms,  was  further 
complicated  by  the  active  nurturing  of  the  FTQ's  shaky  alliance  with  the  NDP 
by  the  provincial  Liberals  who  utilized  the  pact  to  justify  excluding  the  FTQ 
from  an  organizational  slice  of  the  growing  public  and  para-public  pie.  The 
conditions  facing  the  FTQ  were  therefore:  (a)  the  growth  of  the  Quebec  state 
and  the  concomitant  isolation  of  the  FTQ  from  the  political  arena,  while 
participating  in  the  reformist  practices  of  the  state  and  (b)  the  inability 
of  the  FTQ  to  institute  a  viable  arm  of  the  NDP  within  the  province  to 
represent  the  political  form  they  so  clearly  sought.  Both  of  these  aspects 
were  related  to  the  new  historic  emergence  of  the  national  question.  The 
isolation  of  the  FTQ  should  in  this  sense  be  appraised  equally  through  the 
growing  importance  of  the  CSN.  The  CSN  incidentally  faced  none  of  the  two 
above  conditions  as  acutely  as  did  the  FTQ.  Roback  (1973)  has  argued 
similarly  that,  given  the  decline  of  efficiency  by  the  international  unions 
(as  represented  by  the  FTQ)  and  confronted  with  the  more  effective  structure 
of  the  CSN,  the  FTQ  was  less  adept  in  maintaining  a  collective  front  in  its 
various  struggles  with  the  state. ' 
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The  Quiet  Revolution:  A  Summary 

Aside  from  representing  a  period  of  considerable  growth  in  the 
composition  of  the  working  classes  within  Quebec,  1960  to  1965  was  an  equally 
important  time  in  the  development  of  a  modernizing  petite  bourgeoisie.  This 
juncture  is  best  characterized  by  its  reformist  participation  and 
appropriation  of  class  interests  through  the  exigencies  of  the  modernizing 
state.  To  a  certain  extent,  these  factors  provided  the  background  for  the 
articulation  of  a  type  of  working  class  nationalism  immersed  in  a 
transformist  pact  with  the  state.  Nationalism  for  the  working  classes  of 
1960  to  1965  was  in  this  sense  primarily,  but  not  solely,  of  a  structural 
design  given  the  conditions  of  a  changing  class  structure  and  modernization 
of  state  apparatuses.  In  the  case  of  the  FTQ,  this  was  translated  into  a 
process  of  integration  of  its  class  interests  with  a  more  defined  territorial 
perspective.  Accordingly,  the  format  of  nationalism  in  the  FTQ  during  this 
period  was  removed  to  some  degree  from  the  cultural  claims  of  the  Quiet 
Revolution. 8  This  was  less  the  case  in  the  CSN  which  was  well  implicated 
as  a  spokesperson  for  the  working  classes.  Its  structural  problem  resided, 
however,  in  the  absence  of  a  defined  political  approach  particularly  given 
Marchand's  earlier  guidelines.  It  was  precisely  these  types  of  conditions, 
in  both  Centrals,  which  would  intertwine  the  political  nature  of  working 
class  interests  in  the  then  emerging  petit  bourgeois  political  and  social 
agenda. 

1966  to  1976:  The  Growth  of  the  Repressive  State 

While  the  early  sixties  was  a  period  in  which  working  class  organizations 
were  adjusting  to  their  own  structural  incapacities,  1966  to  1976  presented  a 
more  complex  configuration.   The  conclusion  of  the  Quiet  Revolution  found  the 
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syndical  movement  within  Quebec  in  a  particularly  fragile  position.  The 
dynamism  of  the  period  created  the  conditions  for  union  participation  in  a 
series  of  state  mechanisms  such  as  the  Soci6te  GSnerale  de  Financement  (SGF), 
the  Caisse  de  Depots  et  de  Placement,  and  L'Office  de  Planif ication.  Cracks 
in  the  social  momentum  were,  however,  beginning  to  appear.  This  was  evident 
in  the  absence  of  cohesion  amongst  the  new  factions  in  power.  Technocratic 
attempts  to  further  the  gains  of  nationalist  ideologies  conflicted  with  a 
neo-capitalist  faction  which  was  content  with  the  structural  changes  already 
achieved.  The  program  of  the  technocratic  faction  was  finding  political 
expression  in  the  left  of  the  Liberal  party  and,  eventually,  in  the  Mouvement 
Souverainete  Association. 

The  developments  influencing  the  CSN  and  the  FTQ  during  this  juncture  can 
be  concretely  typified  by  (a)  a  substantial  change  in  the  composition  of 
union  membership  given  the  public  sector  expansion;  (b)  the  defeat  of  the 
Liberal  regime  and  (c)  the  increasing  conflict  between  the  Centrals  and  the 
state,  which  had  already  begun  in  the  final  year  of  the  Lesage  mandate.  The 
last  point  is  particularly  pertinent,  given  the  acquiescence  of  the  two 
Centrals  toward  state  decisions  throughout  the  early  sixties.  Mascotto  and 
Soucy  argue  that  the  prevailing  interests  and  forms  of  nationalism 
reminiscent  of  the  social  bloc  identified  with  the  Quiet  Revolution  had 
reached  the  frontiers  of  its  own  capacity  for  change  (1979:107).  This 
capacity  entailed  the  contextual  framework  of  reformism  which,  for  the 
Centrals  could  no  longer  maintain  the  types  of  policies  they  were 
increasingly  advocating.  Mascotto  and  Soucy  refer  to  some  of  these  stillborn 
policies  as  a  substantially  watered-down  hospital  insurance  plan,  slow 
progression  in  educational  reform  and  unsatisfactory  reforms  to  the  labour 
code.  This  last  point  elicited  a  strong  reaction  from  the  syndical  movement 
which  resulted  in  a  march  upon  the  Quebec  Legislative  Assembly. 
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These  failures  of  the  Quiet  Revolution  were  certainly  at  the  base  of 
disenchantment  with  the  Liberal  regime.  However,  as  Mascotto  and  Soucy  point 
out,  instead  of  retreating  to  the  classic  posture  of  working  class 
organizations  (i.e.  a  greater  inward  emphasis  upon  syndical  organization 
during  periods  of  crisis),  the  two  Centrals  utilized  the  social  dynamic  of 
the  period  to  develop  a  radical  view  of  social  forces  in  the  larger  society. 
Certainly,  given  the  nature  of  discourse  during  the  period,  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  case.  In  one  sense,  the  radicalization  of  the  two  Centrals 
from  the  mid-sixties  could  be  seen  within  the  context  of  an  absence  of  any 
other  form  of  political  organization  firmly  entrenched  in  the  popular  masses. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  situation,  the  Centrals  became,  by  necessity, 
the  sole  polarized  formation  for  working  class  grievances.  These 
circumstances  were  not  only  operative  for  the  then  current  plethora  of  social 
questions  (given  the  trauma  of  economic  and  compositional  changes  with  the 
working  classes),  but  the  Centrals  also  took  upon  themselves  another 
function.  This  role  was  to  act  as  a  repository  for  various  class  interests 
on  the  national  question  while  attempting  to  clarify  its  own  voice. 

In   1966,   the  unionized  working  class  in  Quebec  was  composed  of  540,000 

persons,   35%  of  the  active  labour  force.   Of  this  number,  35,000  belonged  to 

the  Centrale  de  L'Enseignement  du  Quebec  (CEQ),  150,000  adhered  to  the  FTQ 

(out  of  350,000  members  of  the  international  unions)  and  200,000  belonged  to 

the  CSN.   Table  2  shows  this  distribution  over  a  17  year  period: 

Table  2:  Union  Affiliation  of  Working  Class  in  Quebec  over  a  Seventeen  Year 
Period 

1960  1966  1976  1977 

CEQ       28,000  55,000  70,000  80,000 

CSN        94,000  200,000  245,000  200,000 

FTQ       100,000  150,000  230,000  260,000 

Source:  Document  de  Travail,  Centre  de  Formation  Populaire 
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The  political  ascendancy  of  Daniel  Johnson's  Union  Nationale  in  1966  was 
marked  by  a  changed  relationship  between  the  Centrals  and  the  state.  During 
the  Lesage  regime,  the  fruits  of  neo-gomperism  blossomed  from  legislation 
favourable  to  the  then  perceived  interests  of  working  classes.  The  various 
projets  de  lois  were  seen  by  virtue  of  successful,  however  intense,  lobbying 
efforts  as  geared  toward  the  interests  of  the  collectivity.  This  was 
uniformly  the  case,  as  both  Centrals  were  active  participants  in  state  reform 
regardless  of  the  level  of  recalcitrant  rhetoric,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
the  FTQ.  During  the  Johnson  regime,  we  begin  to  see  a  division  wherein  the 
state  uses  its  ideological  appratuses  to  distinguish  the  public  interest  from 
those  of  the  Centrals.  Johnson  saw  the  role  of  the  state  in  more  coercive 
terms  than  his  predecessor,  and  certainly  this  is  borne  out  by  the  regressive 
labour  legislation  which  he  helped  to  enact. 

The  Johnson  and  Bertrand  regimes  (1966-1970)  were,  on  the  whole,  less 
entrenched  in  the  particular  composition  of  social  forces  which  typified  the 
Lesage  period.  The  Union  Nationale  represented  a  rear—guard  reaction  to  the 
changes  which  had  occurred  during  the  Quiet  Revolution,  particularly  the 
acquisition  of  greater  powers  from  the  federal  state.  It  should  be  stressed, 
however,  that  the  UN  did  follow  through  on  various  projects  of  the  Lesage 
Liberals,  particularly  educational  reform.  In  fact,  once  in  power,  the  UN 
became  a  strong  advocate  of  provincial  autonomy.  The  lesser  reliance  which 
the  Johnson/Bertrand  regimes  initially  placed  upon  state  intervention  in  the 
economy  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  expenditures  with  the  previous  Lesage 
government.  Latouche's  inquiry  (1976:167)  into  the  area  of  expenditure 
during   these   periods  has  yielded  some  interesting  results.   He  found  that 
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from  1960  total  expenditure  by  the  Quebec  government  rose  steadily,  reaching 
a  significant  increase  of  29%  in  1965  over  the  year  before  (in  constant 
dollars).  During  the  first  year  of  the  Johnson  government,  expenditures  rose 
by  only  9.6%.  There  was  an  elevation  of  13.7%  in  1967.  Each  following  year, 
expenditure  rose  less  than  10%.  In  1970,  expenditures  decreased  by  0.3%  in 
constant  dollars.  The  above  figures  can  be  used  to  explain  the  political  and 
social  prerequisites  of  class  forces  represented  by  the  UN.  These  were 
regional  interests  which  were  less  tied  to  the  expanding  technocracy  of  the 
state.  However,  given  the  new  structural  composition  of  the  Centrals 
(particularly  of  the  CSN,  50%  of  whose  members  were  in  the  public  and 
para-public  sector)  it  was  clear  that  the  Centrals  and  the  state  were  on  a 
collision  course.  There  were,  of  course,  other  relevant  factors  for  this 
situation. 

The  42nd  congress  of  the  CSN  in  1966  was  indicative  of  the  growing 
militancy  of  the  Central  vis-a-vis  the  state.  It  was  the  first  congress 
chaired  by  the  new  president,  Marcel  Pepin.  Pepin  expressed  clearly  the 
disappointments  of  the  previous  years  for  the  working  classes  in  Quebec. 
These  observations  were  put  forward  mostly  in  terms  of  the  full  political 
weight  of  Quebec  in  provincial  matters  to  counteract  the  imbalance  in 
economic  development.  The  imbalance  to  which  Pepin  was  referring  was  most 
evident  in  the  levels  of  unemployment  throughout  the  province.  These  levels 
remained  consistently  higher  than  the  national  average. 

The  Moral  Report  of  1966,  A  Society  Built  for  Man,  addressed  various 
issues.  To  a  great  extent,  the  monograph  called  for  a  democratization  of  the 
workplace  as  well  as  a  rationalization  of  the  economy.  These  issues  were  not 
very  different  from  the  views  expressed  in  previous  presidential  reports. 
This,   however,   was   the   period  during  which  the  CSN  had  just  completed  its 
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first   round  of  negotiations  with  the  state  for  salary  policies  in  the  public 

sector.    The  effects  of  these  negotiations  were  evident  in  the  report.   Pepin 

left  little  doubt  as  to  the  new  perspective  of  the  Central  toward  the  State: 

Conrme  employeur  le  gouvernement  provinciale  ou  ses  agences  se  sont 
revelSs  parfois  au  moins  aussi  durs  que  l'entreprise  privge..  Les 
difficultes  que  nous  avons  rencontrSes  a  1' Hydro  par  exemple,  sont 
de  ce  nombre.  Nous  comprenons  mal  que  l'Etat  puisse  copier  les 
mgthodes  les  plus  mauvaises  des  entreprises  priv§es  ou  plutfit  nous 
croyons  le  comprendre  trop  bien;  il  nous  est  apparu  assez  clalrement 
au  cours  de  plusieurs  de  nos  n&gociations  avec  l'Etat  oil  avec  ses 
agences  a  la  regie  des  Alcools,  par  exemple  oil  a  l'Hydro,  que  ces 
nSgociations  se  d§roulaient  sous  l'oeil  vigilant  des  grands  inte're'ts 
privSs  et  que  ceux-ci  n'entendaient  pas  voir  le  gouvernement  adopter 
a  l'egard  de  la  main-d'oeuvre  plus  sociales  que  celles  dont 
eux-memes  etaient  disposes  a  faire  preuve  envers  leurs  propre 
employes  (CSN,  1966:16). 

There   remained,  however,  a  contradiction  regarding  the  outlook  of  the  CSN 

toward   the   state,   one  which  would  continue  for  years.   This  contradiction 

rested  upon  the   recognition  that  the  State,  as  a  vigilant  employer,  was  no 

more   or   less   favourably  disposed   to   the  working  classes  than  the  private 

sector,  and  the  state  as 

...that  which  must  intervene  and  not  leave  economic  domain  to  big 
capitalism.   It  (the  state)  must  reassert  its  preeminence.' 

Within   the  CSN,   the  image  of  the  state  acquired  two  faces,  a  perception 

shared   by  a   rising   petite  bourgeoisie  attempting  to  convince  the  regional 

bourgeoisie  of  the  validity  of  its  political  project.   This  duality  consisted 

of:   (a)   a  dynamic  structure  whose  interventionist  quality  had  been  muted  and 

(b)   a  structure  favourably  annexed  to  the  interests  of  big  capital.   The  view 

of   the   state  as  a  dynamic   structure  was   in  keeping  with  the  developing 

hegemony  of  nationalist   ideological  elements  within  the  general  sphere  of 

class   formations.    Struggles  to  revive  the  dynamism  of  state  intervention  in 

the  economy  and   to  remold  the  dialogue  between  labour  and  the  state  were  at 

the   base  of   this  perception  by  the  Central.   Often,  the  struggles  of  labour 
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and  the  concerns  of  the  new  petit  bourgeois  acquired  very  concrete  forms. 
This  certainly  was  the  case  in  the  now  famous  CBC  strike  to  affiliate  with 
the  CSN,  which  the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  refused  to  accredit. 

The  state's  favourable  disposition  to  big  capital  again  coincided  with 
new  petit  bourgeois  struggles  against  the  prevalence  of  monopoly  capital 
intrusion.  Its  interests  lay  in  the  encouragement  of  indigenous  capital  of  a 
non-monopolistic  character,  which  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  interests  of 
these  two  classes  were  concurrent.  They  were  not.  The  Central's  perspective 
of  capital  and  the  state  were  often  confrontational  by  their  inherent  class 
nature.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  new  petite  bourgeoisie.  However, 
what  did  cause  a  collusion  of  interests  was  the  lack  of  a  viable  instrument 
of  political  expression  by  the  working  classes  during  a  period  of  intense 
petit  bourgeois  mobilization.  This  mobilization  was  centered  precisely  on 
the  national  question  which  had  at  its  very  heart  a  quest  for  state  power. 
The  CSN  remained,  in  this  regard,  a  receptacle  of  latent  political  class 
interests  with  no  legitimate  ideological  or  practical  channel.  These 
interests  were  to  find  expression  within  the  political  project  of  a  new 
emerging  social  bloc,  which  utilized  the  ideology  of  neo-nationalism  as  a 
motor  for  its  vision  of  Quebec  society. 

The  FTQ  was  more  immersed  in  the  federal/provincial  debates  than  its 
counterpart  in  Quebec.  The  General  Council  Report  in  1967  outlined  the 
official  position  of  the  FTQ  regarding  the  emerging  constitutional  question. 
The  Report  refers  to  the  Brief  submitted  by  the  CSN/FTQ  and  the  Union  des 
Cultivateurs  Catholique  (UCC)  to  the  constitution  committee  of  the  Quebec 
Legislative  Assembly.  In  that  Brief,  the  FTQ  rejected  a  series  of 
propositions  aimed  at  resolving  the  constitutional  crisis.  The  options 
objected   to  were:   (a)   an  independent  Quebec,  (b)  associate  states,  (c)  the 
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status   quo,   and  (d)  greater  centralization  under  the  federal  government.   In 

lieu  of   the  above,   the  Central   proposed  a   federal   system  adapted   to 

present-day  realities  and  entailing  a  greater  state  role  for  Quebec. 

It   should  be  noted   that  the  General  Council's  Report  occurred  during  a 

year   in  which  the  national  question  was  quite  topical  within  the  Central.   It 

is   not  surprising  that,  given  the  differences  amongst  various  factions  within 

the  FTQ,   the  Central's  official   proposal   should   remain  so  vague.   The 

congress   did  not,  however,  come  out  strongly  against  separatism.   In  a  repeat 

of  Laberge's  monologue  of  1965,  nationalism  cum  separatism  was  described  as  a 

bourgeois   ideology   that   would   ultimately   reduce  the  standard  of  living  of 

workers.    At   the  same  convention  a  resolution  was  passed,  however,  which 

acknowledged   the   right  of  autodetermination  of  the  French  Canadian  homeland 

.including,   if  necessary,  the  right  of  secession.   This  indicated  the  enduring 

strength  of   the   FUIQ  tradition,   as  well  as  the  divided  opinion  within  the 

Central   itself.    Regardless  of  the  divisions,  the  official  position  called 

for  a  revised  federalism  through  the  growth  of  provincial  state  power: 

We  would,  without  any  inconvenience  reduce  the  preponderant  place  of 
the  federal  government  in  certain  fields.  Certain  material  that 
jurisprudence  has  declared  to  be  under  federal  jurisdiction  should 
come  under  joint  control  such  as  radio  and  television  (Rapport  de 
Conseil  General,  1967:6). 

Surely,   the   FTQ  was   reacting   to  a  complex  series  of  events.   Given  the 

various   ideological   stances  within  the  Central,   the  FTQ  sought  a  middle 

ground.     In  this   regard,   while  having  adopted  a  Left  inspired  analysis  of 

Quebec   society,    it  also  articulated  what  was   seen  by  many  militant 

nationalists  as  a  conservative  approach   toward  federalism.   The  Central's 

position   in   the  report  to  the  Quebec  Assembly  satisfied  for  the  moment  both 

tendencies,   as   it   contained   a  strong  affirmation  of  a  greater  role  for  the 

provincial  state  on  the  language  issue. 
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The  substance  of   political  action  was  once  again  assessed  at  the  1967 

congress.    Suggestions  were   put  forward  to  organize  with  other  progressive 

groups   in  Quebec  and  an  exploratory  conference   toward  unification  of 

left-wing  political  forces  in  a  provincial  party  was  proposed.   The  irony  of 

the  suggestion  must  have  weighed  heavily  upon  militants,  given  the  earlier 

failure  of  the  Parti  Socialiste  du  Quebec  (PSQ).  The  report  stressed  the 

need  for  local  union  affiliation  with  the  NDP.  Resolution  six  stated: 

...that  the  FTQ  reiterate  its  intention  to  give  its  moral  and 
material  support  to  a  provincial  political  party  when  it  is  required 
in  the  interest  of  workers,  and  when  it  is  sure  that  there  is  a 
provincial  party  whose  program  and  structures  offer  both  in  terms  of 
ideology  and  integrity  the  same  guarantees  as  the  NDP-Q  presently 
offers  in  federal  politics  (Rapport  de  Conseil  General,  1967:6). 

As  well  as  being  a  turning  point  for  the  Central,  Laberge's  opening  speech  at 
the  1969  convention  revealed  much  ambiguity.  It  was  obvious  by  now  that  the 
great  project  of  1967  (to  rally  progressive  forces  in  Quebec  to  create  a  new 
party)  had  not  materialized  and  Laberge's  statement  reads  like  an  indictment 
of  the  FTQ  at  having  been  "taken  over  by  events."  He  addressed  the  seeming 
inability  of  the  FTQ  to  implicate  itself  in  progressive  struggles  outside  of 
the  union  movement.  Clearly,  this  speech  was  directed  at  the  increasing 
impatience  of  militants  within  the  Central  to  clarify  a  political  approach. 
The  essence  of  the  convention,  as  the  title  of  the  speech,  "Operation 
Collective  Searching,"  indicated,  was  more  than  a  reformulation  of  the 
inadequacies  of  political  representation  of  the  working  class  in  Quebec. 
Rather,  it  was  an  affirmation  that  a  new  approach  was  needed.  This  was 
evident,  given  the  realization  of  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  an  NDP-Q 
presence  in  the  province  as  well  as  the  taking-up  of  the  mantle  of  social 
democracy  by  the  Parti  Quebecois.  In  this  context,  he  made  no  mention  of  the 
creation  of  a  new  party  but,  rather,  urged  the  FTQ  to  re-examine  its  response 
to  the  large  issues  of  the  day. 
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The  1969  address  was  a  harbinger  of  the  type  of  political  appropriation 
which  would  occur  by  the  early  seventies.  Through  its  hegemonic  regrouping 
of  nationalist  forces,  the  PQ  had,  in  a  very  broad  sense,  acquired  at  least 
the  appearance  of  the  social  democratic  party  for  which  the  FTQ  had  hoped, 
for  so  long. 

Radlcalization  and  Reform 

The  decade  of  the  seventies  was  initiated  by  the  return  of  the  provincial 
Liberal  party.  The  privileged  relationship  that  the  CSN  had  maintained  with 
the  party  during  the  sixties  had  been  dramatically  altered,  given  the 
departure  of  the  PQ,  its  progressive  wing.  During  the  preceding  four  years, 
the  Union  Nationale  had  enlarged  the  role  of  the  state  in  industrial 
relations,  restricting  union  gains  made  during  the  first  half  of  the  decade. 
The  Liberal  party  had  in  mind,  no  doubt,  a  further  expansion  of  this  aspect 
of  the  state,  given  their  incoming  platform  of  industrial  peace.  The  first 
half  of  the  seventies  was  a  crucial  period  for  the  re-definition  of  syndical 
goals  for  both  Centrals.  It  was  during  this  time  frame  that  we  see  a 
significant  change  in  the  outlook  within  the  CSN/FTQ  towards  the  entire 
question  of  nationalism.  The  period  of  1970-76  was  also  marked  by  a  more 
official  movement  by  the  two  Centrals  towards  the  Parti  Quebecols. 

The  44th  congress  of  the  CSN  in  1970  stressed  the  need  to  eliminate  the 
political  vacuum  which  existed  in  the  province.  The  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  convention  was  ripe  for  manifestation  of  solidarity  amongst  the  various 
Centrals  and  diverse  political  groupings.  This  was  the  period  of  the  War 
Measures  Act.  As  a  display  of  unity  against  the  acquiescence  of  the  Bourassa 
regime  in  the  face  of  severe  federal  actions,  the  CSN,  FTQ  and  CEQ  formed  the 
first   united   front   against   the   military   occupation  of  the  province.   The 
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natural  party  ongoing  to  counteract  the  repressive  military  action,  was  the 
PQ.  The  urgency  of  the  political  moment  was  not,  however,  the  only  aspect 
binding  various  class  forces  of  the  period.  The  44th  congress  was  also  the 
occasion  upon  which  the  CSN  called  for  an  affirmation  of  the  unilingual 
nature  of  Quebec,  curiously  rejecting,  however,  the  application  of  this 
principle  within  the  Central  itself. 

The  1971  FTQ  document,  Political  Action  Crossroads,  summed  up  the 
magnitude  of  conflicting  influences  to  which  the  Central  was  subject.  The 
Committee  begins  by  examining  the  reason  why  the  political  orientation  of  the 
Central,  adopted  at  the  1967  convention,  never  rallied  support  amongst 
workers.  Their  conclusion  was  that  support  for  the  New  Democratic  Party  of 
Quebec  (NDP-Q)  was  premature.  Workers  were  not  sufficiently  educated  to 
accept  this  type  of  labour  militancy.  The  problem  lay  with  the  fact  that  the 
political  education  of  the  working  class  had  been  provided  by  the  traditional 
parties.  The  idea  of  politics  for  the  working  classes  was  one  which  was 
identified  as  a  "dirty  but  essential  thing  which  calls  for  our  vote  every 
four  years"  (FTQ,  1971:136).  The  above  assessment  of  the  political  action 
committee  was  quite  remarkable  and  perhaps  attests  more  to  the  ideological 
disarray  within  the  Central  than  to  the  actual  political  education  of  the 
workers.  Certainly,  by  1971,  the  FTQ  had  already  given  its  implicit  support 
to  the  Parti  Quebecois.  Within  the  rank  and  file,  the  party  had  done 
amazingly  well  in  securing  a  large  base  over  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
The  question  was  clearly  not  to  educate  the  worker  away  from  the  crass 
political  attitudes  of  the  traditional  parties  but,  rather,  to  offer  an 
alternative  to  a  party  which  was  ideologically  capable  of  winning  the  working 
class.  The  committee  did  suggest  the  integration  of  working  class 
representatives   in   various  extraneous  organizations,   most   importantly, 
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municipal  and  school  board  elections.   They  also  advocated  a  greater  syndical 

support   role   for   those  workers  who  did  engage   in  independent  political 

action: 

Up  to  now  those  organized  workers  who  have  been  elected  at  the 
municipal  and  school  board  level  were  left  to  their  own  means.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  if  after  some  time  those  individuals  hold 
views  close  to  those  of  the  middle  classes  and  the  financial  elites 
than  the  working  classes  (FTQ,  1971:139). 

The  Manifestos 

The  well-known  1971  manifestos,  Ne  Comptons  Que  sur  Nos  Propres  Moyens  by 
the  CSN  and  L'Etat  Rouage  de  Notre  Exploitation  by  the  FTQ,  were  major 
articulations  of  the  socialism/nationalism  dialectic  which  was  gaining  ground 
in  the  Centrals. 

Both  manifestos  were  illustrative  of  several  facets  of  the  national 

question  within  the  two  Centrals.   Primarily,  the  documents  clearly  separated 

the  economic  and   social  contexts  from  the  dominant  cultural  context  of  the 

period.    Relationships  were  not  posed  in  Quebecois  and  Anglo  Canadian  terms, 

but  in  terms  of  the  exploitative  effect  of  capital  upon  the  labouring 

classes: 

The  point,  is  not  to  engage  in  leftist  activism  of  a  particular 
tendency  but  to  begin  an  authentic  return  to  the  trade  union 
movement's  grass  roots,  that  is  to  forget  the  verbal  battles 
especially  the  purely  nationalist  ones  and  to  plunge  into  the  very 
heart  of  a  struggle  against  the  exploitation  of  workers  by 
capitalists  (CSN,  1972:159) 

The  attempt  to  keep  the  two  issues  separate  subjected  the  Centrals  to 

much  criticism  from  various  Left  nationalist  coalitions.   It  was  clear  that 

Centrals  had  taken  a  distinct  stand  regarding  working  class  priorities 

outside  the  realm  of  culturally  motivated  concerns. 
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While   proposing   a   socialist  definition  of  society,   the  CSN  was 

particularly   restrained   in  offering  an  examination  of   the  role  of  state 

agencies.    This  was  quite  remarkable,  given  the  popularity  of  state  expansion 

in  many  sectors  of   the  economy.    The  CSN  approach   to  the  economy  was 

encapsulated   in  its  call   for   the  nationalization  of  sectors  controlled  by 

American  capital.    The  FTQ  proposal  was  qualitatively  different.   It  saw  the 

extension  of  state  agencies  as  a  solution  to  various  indicators  of  class 

struggle,  most  notably  unemployment: 

Our  first  collective  tool  is  the  economic  power  of  the  state  of 
Quebec.  The  state  should  be  the  only  agency  able  to  direct  the  use 
of  everyone's  savings,  competence  and  initiative  toward  the  creation 
of  a  real  instrument  of  collective  economic  liberation. 

The  first  task  facing  trade  unionism  and  the  people  of  Quebec  is 
that  of  involving  the  state  in  economic  activity  and  specifying  the 
modalities  of  this  action: 

(a)  participation  in  the  economy  through  the  strengthening  of 
government  agencies; 

(b)  the  use  of  peoples'  savings  for  collective  purposes  (FTQ, 
1972:183) 

Both  of  the  documents  stressed  that  the  territorial  prerequisite  of 

Quebec  was  inextricable  from  the  condition  of  the  working  class.   However, 

the  vagueness  of  their  social  project  during  some  very  crucial  political 

moments  created  much  room  for  the  appropriation  of  consent  within  the  labour 

movement.    In  effect,   the   two  organizations  were  radicalizing  workers  in 

terms  of   their  objective  class   position  but   they  were  not  offering  the 

necessary   political  dimension  needed   to  express  those  interests.   This  was 

most   evident   during   the   debate  within  the  Centrals  concerning  the 

implications  of  the  manifestos.    While  the  movement  was  debating  the 

consequences  of  determined  class  action  of  a   progressive  nature,  it  was 

similarly  aligning   itself  with  a  reformist  approach  reminiscent  of  the  early 

sixties. 
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Sumnary:  An  Absence  of  Options 

The  perspective  of  the  FTQ,  although  similar  to  the  CSN  in  that  it 
offered  no  clear  alternative  to  the  political  morass  of  the  times,  went 
somewhat  further.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  tradition  of  commitment  to  a 
party  sympathetic  to  the  working  class,  coupled  with  the  repressive  state 
mechanisms  during  the  Bourassa  regime.  The  1975  convention  of  the  FTQ  (a 
year  before  the  provincial  election)  saw  an  unprecedented  shift  by  a  Quebec 
Central  toward  a  major  party.  The  move,  in  strategic  terms,  was  meant  to 
plant  workers  in  the  party.  A  similar  rationale  was  used  by  F.  Daoust  of  the 
former  Parti  Socialiste  de  Quebec  as  well  as  the  Conseil  Centrale  de  Montreal 
of  the  CSN,  in  the  early  seventies.  The  opening  speech  of  the  president  of 
the  FTQ  on  the  eve  of  a  new  political  arrangement  within  the  province  was 
particularly  illuminating.  The  official  line  of  the  FTQ,  particularly  when 
it  came  to  Laberge,  was  to  relegate  any  nationalist  rhetoric  to  the 
sideline.  In  no  uncertain  terms,  however,  the  address  was  a  capitulation  to 
the  various  pressures  within  the  Central  for  a  greater  implication  in  the 
PQ's  social  project.  Laberge  situated  the  FTQ  in  terms  of  the  Party, 
stressing  that  the  PQ  was  not  a  worker's  coalition  but  could  still  constitute 
a  channel  of  change.  It  was,  Laberge  argued,  a  challenge  workers  should 
accept. 

In  1974  as  well  as  during  the  special  congress  in  1975,  the  CSN  echoed 
the  same  type  of  movement  toward  the  social  platform  of  the  PQ,  but  with 
considerably  less  official  aplomb  than  the  FTQ.  Though  coming  from  different 
inclinations  and  strategies,  both  Centrals  were  involving  themselves  in  the 
form  of  mainstream  nationalism  in  the  crucial  year  prior  to  the  PQ  victory  in 
1976.  Both  used  essentially  the  same  rationale  in  the  appropriation  of  their 
consent.  In  terms  of  the  developing  hegemony,  the  securing  of  a  stable 
social  base  seemed  at  hand. 
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The  Parti  Quebecois  and  the  Referendum 

The  election  of  the  Parti  Quebecois  in  1976  was  a  welcome  relief  for  the 
labour  movement  in  Quebec.  Over  and  above  the  vision  of  a  sympathetic  party 
which  many  workers  saw  in  the  PQ,  the  direction  of  the  working  class  vote  was 
clearly  anti-Bourassa.  Interestingly,  the  researcher  investigating  this 
period,  intent  upon  finding  material  within  the  Centrals  related  to  the 
national  question,  comes  up  against  a  wall  of  relative  silence.  The  absence 
of  dialogue  was  broken  earlier  by  the  CSN  in  1978  and  followed  hesitatingly 
by  the  FTQ  in  1979  and,  more  forcefully,  a  month  prior  to  the  referendum  in 
1980.  Given  the  earlier  recalcitrant  tone  of  the  '71  manifestos  implying  a 
socialist  vision  of  Quebec  society,  the  lack  of  position  papers,  resolutions, 
etc,  was  certainly  significant.  The  paucity  of  analysis  within  the  Centrals 
was  indicative  of  a  sceptical  "wait  and  see"  attitude  exercised  by  the  CSN 
and  the  FTQ  towards  the  new  party  in  power. 

The  absence  of  an  official  line  by  the  Centrals  was,  however,  not 
indicative  of  the  substance  of  debate  amongst  the  militants.  At  the  1977 
congress  of  the  FTQ,  we  do  see  a  developing  opposition  to  the  FTQ's 
acquiescent  relationship  with  the  PQ.  This  opposition  called  for  syndical 
unity  and  the  creation  of  a  true  workers'  party  to  offset  the  influence  of 
the  PQ  amongst  the  working  classes.  Quite  apart  from  these  distancing 
attempts  (which  were  consistently  stronger  in  the  CSN),  it  was  the 
mobilization  of  the  new  petit  bourgeois  strategies  for  the  referendum  which 
ultimately  motivated  the  enlivening  of  debate  in  both  Centrals.  To  a  certain 
extent,  it  was  once  more  the  political  which  became  a  factor  in  class 
relations.  Whereas  the  political  moment  had  appropriated  class  elements 
earlier  in  the  Parti  Quebecois'  formation  and  later  victory,  it  became 
(through  the  referendum  testing,  so  to  speak)  the  parameters  of  the  existing 
hegemony. 
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The  49th  congress  of  the  CSN,  held  in  1978,  had  much  to  resolve.  The 
preceding  two  years  of  PQ  government  had  shown  significantly  less  promise 
than  the  workers'  movement  had  hoped  for.  The  Rapport  du  Comite 
d'Orientation  was  reflective  of  the  need  to  extrapolate  the  significance  of 
the  national  question  for  the  Central.  The  report,  published  a  full  two 
years  prior  to  the  referendum,  made  no  mention  of  the  approaching 
plebiscite.  In  part,  the  document  represented  a  clarification  of  the 
socialist  project  enunciated  in  the  1971  manifesto.  It  was,  however,  more 
clearly  directed  at  the  preceding  two  years  of  PQ  rule.  The  working  paper 
was  indicative  of  the  ending  of  a  very  disturbing  two  years  of  consensual 
integration.  The  terms  of  consent  were  based  upon  a  disorganization  of  the 
working  classes,  as  Bill  45  had  illustrated.  The  bill  offered  a  mixed  bag  of 
reform  and  repression  which  tended  to  polarize  factions  within  the  working 
classes  themselves.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  inherent  in  a  process  of 
consensual  integration,  which  incorporates  a  dialectic  but  is  concretized  in 
terms  of  the  demobilization  (in  this  case  of  a  political  type)  of  class 
interests.  The  Rapport  du  Comit§  d'Orientation  was  an  attempt  to  address 
this  type  of  hegemonic  process  by  squarely  situating  workers'  interests  on 
the  ideological  battleground  of  the  Parti  Quebecois,  i.e.,  the  national 
question. 

The  conditions  of  the  debate,  as  the  document  state,  were  to  be  found  in 
the  efforts  of  political  parties  and  associations  to  woo  workers  to  their 
particular  view  of  the  nation.  The  paper  argued  that  working  people  of  all 
sectors  in  Quebec  were  threatened  by  Bill  45,  as  well  as  by  federal 
legislation  dealing  with  the  economic  crisis.  It  then  became  essential  for 
workers  to  analyse  the  national  question  within  the  context  of  capitalist 
exploitation.    The  national  question,  like  the  state,  the  paper  continued, 
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could  not  be  seen  in  neutral  terms,   i.e.,   it  takes  on  the  form  of  the 

dominant  class  relationship: 

Les  partis  politiques  ont  des  representations  differentes  de  la 
realite  Canadienne  et  Qugbecoise,  et  cela  en  fonction  des  intSrSts 
qu'ils  dependent;  lis  ont  pourtant  en  commun  d'utiliser  le  concept 
de  nation  (Canadienne  ou  Quebecoise)  pour  masquer  le9  rapports 
d'exploitation  qui  sont  le  fondement  mSme  de  la  societe  capitaliste 
(Rapport  du  Comite  d'Orientation,  CSN,  1978:5). 

The  relationship  between  the  PQ  and  the  CSN  was  examined  in  some  detail  by 

the  report.    The  document  recalls  the  support  of  the  CSN  in  the  1976 

election.    Its  own  studies  indicated  that  60%  of  all  organized  workers  voted 

for  the  Pequistes   (PQ),   with   15%  going  to  the  Liberal   party.   In  the 

Anglophone  sector,   it  was   the  working  classes  which  voted  PQ,  (33.3%  of 

Anglophone  workers  under  the  age  of  35  voted  for  the  PQ  as  opposed  to  22%  who 

voted  Liberal.) 

The  interim  between  the  1978  congress  and  special  congress  on  the 

national  question  in  1979  saw  two  position  papers  by  the  CSN.  The  first  of 

these,  Proposition  de  la  CSN  pour  la  discussion  sur  la  question  nationale, 

approached  the  large  question  of  stimulating  debate  within  the  popular 

classes.    This  working  paper,  as  many  before  it,  had  clearly  defined  its 

intervention  as  that  of  a  union  composed  of  workers  who  hold  many  differing 

ideas,  opinions  and  ideologies: 

What  binds  us   together  are  our  common  interests  as  workers  and  the 

resultant  desire  to  formulate  together  and  have  implemented  the 

changes  needed  to  defend  and  transform  our  working  and  living 
conditions  (CSN,  1979:6). 

The  mode  of  intervention,   the  document  argues,  must  address  cultural, 

economic,   social  and  political  consequences  of  oppression.  This  is  to  be 

done  while  maintaining  its  autonomy  from  any  particular  umbrella  organization 

within  each  camp  which  "may  bring  together  business  and  political  groupings 

whose  intersts  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  workers"  (CSN, 
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1979:42).     In  a  sense,   lacking  its  own  political  mechanism,  the  CSN  was 

outlining   the  many  pitfalls  ahead  for  itself.   It  would  seem  that  the  Central 

had  underestimated  the  pervasiveness  of  the  PQ  as  well  as  federalist 

dominance   in   the  debate.   The  Central  proposed  equal  time  for  labour  groups 

and  popular  organizations  in  the  various  forms  of  the  media.  Little  of  this 

occurred.    It  is  not  surprising  that  the  side  with  which  the  CSN  had  so  hoped 

to  avoid  affiliating  had  already  chosen.   The  paper  argues  that  the  election 

of  the  Parti  Quebecois  (over  and  above  the  disappointments)  was  esentially  a 

positive  development  for  the  working  classes,  as  it  opened  up  the  debate  for 

the  real  issue  of  national  oppression,  which  must  be  posed  by  the  popular 

classes.   It  would  seem  from  Resolutions  21  and  22  of  the  1979  working  paper, 

that  the  Central  was  again  ready  to  afford  the  party  its  strategic  accord: 

It  is  proposed  that  the  CSN  resolutely  engage  in  the  debate  to 
determine  if  it  should  decide  in  favour  of  the  people  of  Quebec 
exercising  their  right  to  self-determination,  that  is  the  right  of 
the  people  of  Quebec  to  freely  choose  its  political  status  including 
independence  and  to  ensure  freely  its  political,  social  and  cultural 
development . 

It  is  proposed  that  the  CSN  recognize  that  this  struggle  against 
national  oppression  may  necessitate  the  independence  of  Quebec 
(Resolution  21,  22,  CSN,  1979:40). 

The   1979   brochure,   La  CSN  et   la  question  nationale,  was  a  strategic 

working   paper   focusing  upon   the  exact  nature  of  entry  into  the  political 

debate: 

It  is  the  common  interest  of  workers  beyond  the  working  environment 
which  makes  union  intervention  in  the  national  question  a  necessity 
(CSN,  1979:10). 

However,   the  union's  goals  regarding  its  entry  into  the  political  debate  were 

seen  to  be  significantly  different  from  that  of  political  parties.   In  this 

sense, 

...a  political  party's  basic  goal  is  to  get  into  or  stay  in  power 
and  whose  members  join  on  the  basis  of  a  common  platform  or  ideology 
(CSN,  1979:11). 
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From  the  CSN's  view  of  the  party,  it  was  obvious  that  it  had  not  yet 
sharpened  its  understanding  of  the  class  dynamic  of  political  and  social 
relations  within  the  province. 

The  FTQ:  The  Politics  of  Nationalism 

The  FTQ  entered  the  referendum  debate  at  a  relatively  late  date. 
The  parameters  of  its  discourse  were  evident  during  its  16th  annual 
convention  in  1979.  At  that  convention  the  Parti  Quebecois  was  singled 
out  as  being  a  "hesitant  harbinger  of  change."  Yet  it  was  this  party 
which  had  "proposed  a  political  project  which  would  have  a  determinant 
effect  upon  the  collective  future  of  the  working  class"  (FTQ,  1979:2). 
The  tone  of  the  congress  suggested  caution.  The  President's  inaugural 
speech  asserted  that  the  FTQ  would  have  to  examine  its  response  to  the 
national  question  very  carefully,  particularly  given  the  hasty 
resolutions  occurring  over  this  matter  in  the  CSN. 

As  did   the  various  CSN  documents  before  it,  the  16th  FTQ  convention 

enumerated   the  drawbacks  of   the  PQ  performance,  given  their  previous 

selection  promises.    As  well,   the  CSN  position  taken  at  its  1978 

congress  regarding   the  national  question  was  roundly  criticized.   In 

this  context,  Laberge  argued  that  the  CSN  had  avoided  an  analysis  of  the 

national  question  from  a  distinctively  labour  viewpoint.   In  reference 

to  the  CSN  interpretation,  Laberge  argued: 

It  is  indeed,  starting  from  a  renewed  vision  that  we  will  be  able  to 
tackle  the  difficult  national  issue  from  a  true  labour  perspective. 
There  is  no  question  of  a  sort  of  flight  forward,  of  skipping  the 
national  issue  debate  behind  a  project  for  society.  Quite  the 
contrary,  we  must  conduct  two  rather  separate  debates:  one  on  the 
national  issue  and  the  other  on  our  project  for  a  society.  Whatever 
approach  we  may  follow  on  this  national  issue  and  whatever  future 
Quebecers  will  decide  for  themselves  at  the  constitutional  level, 
the  FTQ  must  continue  the  fight  for  the  implementation  of  its 
project  for  society  (FTQ,  1979:22-23). 
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Having  determined  Che  distinction  between  the  two  issues,  the 
President's  speech  outlined  the  FTQ's  "project  for  Quebec  society'. 
This  project  of  democratic  socialism  stressed  increased  control  of  the 
community  over  its  natural  resources,  key  industries  and  management  of 
the  economy.  The  President's  enunciation  of  the  social  and  economic 
policy  of  the  FTQ,  although  not  dissimilar  from  earlier  statements,  shed 
a  particular  light  upon  a  then  prevalent  perception  of  the  national 
question.  In  previous  FTQ  documents,  the  same  type  of  analysis  had  been 
put  forward,  but  suggesting  a  distinct  relationship  between  the  national 
issue  and  class  struggle.  Often  this  relationship  was  posed  within  the 
context  of  the  centralizing/decentralizing  debate.  This  was  still  in 
marked  distinction  to  the  CSN  documents  of  the  early  seventies,  which 
many  readers  had  interpreted  as  an  implicit  nationalist  stance.  Given 
the  approaching  referendum,  the  FTQ,  as  was  obvious  through  the  1979 
convention,  had  little  choice  but  to  address  the  linkages. 

The  CSN  and  the  FTQ:  Variations  in  Response 

The  affirmative  responses  of  the  CSN  and  the  FTQ  to  the  referendum 
differed.  The  CSN  position  has  been  referred  to  within  the  labour 
movement  as  being  largely  the  "yes  critique'.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
FTQ  response  has  been  colloquially  called  the  "unconditional  yes'.^ 
The  disparity  between  the  two  Centrals  can  be  attributed  to  various 
factors.  Primarily,  the  FTQ  tradition  of  support  for  parties 
sympathetic  to  working  class  interests  brought  it  relatively  closer  to  a 
form  of  political  integration  by  the  dominant  nationalist  forces  within 
the  seventies.  As  well,  by  1980,  the  FTQ  had  given  up  hope  tor  the 
MDP-0  and,   instead,   continued  their   tumultuous  relationship  with  the 
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Parti  Quebecois.  But  the  FTQ's  articulation  of  nationalism  concentrated  upon 
distancing  themselves  from  the  PQ  platform  throughout  the  debate. 
Principally,  this  was  done  by  approaching  the  question  from  a  detached  labour 
standpoint,  and  by  isolating  the  national  issue  as  a  tactical  manoeuvre. 
This  type  of  strategy  failed,  given:  (a)  the  overwhelming  desire  of  the 
membership  to  see  their  Central  act  as  a  podium  for  enunciating  workers' 
interests  within  the  debate  and  (b)  the  general  effect  of  the  mainstream 
nationalist  debate,  and  its  overlapping  characteristic  vis-a-vis  working 
class  nationalism. 

The  CSN  had  no  such  ideological  attachment  towards  supporting  a  party 
sympathetic  to  working  class  interests  —  the  CSN  relationship  with  the 
Lesage  Liberals  could  hardly  be  seen  in  this  light.  This  situation  may  well 
have  been  the  reason  for  its  more  critical  stance  in  the  face  of  the  PQ.  The 
CSN  and  the  FTQ  both  displayed  different  backgrounds  endemic  to  a 
constitutional  outlook.  The  FTQ  was  well  entrenched  in  the 
federal/provincial  debate;  its  own  relationship  with  the  CTC  in  many  ways 
mimicking  the  larger  Ottawa/Quebec  conflict.  The  CSN  had  no  such  tradition, 
outside  of  once  considering  itself,  in  theory  anyhow,  a  pan-Canadian  Central, 
with  a  yearly  submission  of  briefs  to  the  federal  cabinet.  In  a  sense,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  the  CSN  was  more  implicated  and  perhaps  more  prepared 
historically  to  interlock  the  national  question  with  its  struggle  for  a 
socialist  program. 

Conclusion 

What  I  have  tried  to  show  in  this  paper  is  the  utility  of  employing  a 
class-based  analysis  to  explain  the  internal  articulation  of  interests  around 
the  national  question  within  a   relatively  homogeneous  ethnic  setting.   In 
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this  respect,  the  paradigmatic  application  of  a  structural  Marxism  is  not 
without  its  difficulties.  I  suggest  there  is  a  need  to  further  develop 
approaches  which  treat  inter-class  relations  and  characteristics  through  an 
examination  of  the  political  implications  of  these  factors.  This  must  be 
done  in  the  context  of  assessing  the  political  realization  of  specific 
classes. 

In  an  application  of  various  theoretical  guidelines,  particularly  those 
of  Gramsci,  I  have  examined  the  political  manifestations  of  these  inter-class 
occurrences.  The  analysis  of  the  CSN  and  the  FTQ  has  addressed  a  series  of 
processes:  the  transformist  periods  of  1960-65  and  1966-75  were  distinguished 
by  certain  structural  conditions  which  formed  the  foundation  (in  consentful 
as  well  as  coercive  terms)  of  the  Union  Central/state  relationship.  The 
association  between  the  labour  Centrals  and  the  Parti  Quebecois  from  1976 
onwards  was  distinguished  by  an  expansive  dialectic  which  mobilized  the 
working  class  within  a  political  project  which  was  entirely  outside  their 
sphere  of  influence.  The  varied  conditions  and  circumstances  outlined  in 
this  paper  have  prompted  both  Centrals  in  recent  years  (particularly  the  CSN) 
to  reassess  their  method  of  political  intervention. 

NOTES 

1.  Indeed,  Hobsbawm  (1977)  states  that  Marx  did  begin  an  analysis  of 
political  theory  particularly  in  reference  to  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Law. 
This  effort  was  abandoned,  however,  in  favour  of  a  political  economy 
approach  which,  for  Marx,  was  the  "anatomy  of  civil  society."  In  fact, 
Hobsbawm  maintains  that  "the  materialist  conception  of  history  actually 
discouraged  the  study  of  politics  and  the  state  as  autonomous  subjects  — 
except  in  the  crucial  field  of  the  state  and  revolution."  See  "Gramsci 
and  Marxist  Political  Theory"  in  Approaches  to  Gramsci,  ed.,  Anne 
Showstack  Sassoon,  Writers  and  Readers  Publishing  Cooperative  Society 
Ltd.,  London,  England,  1981. 

2.  It  is  noteworthy  that  much  of  the  actual  political  arguments  which  were 
dominant  in  Marx's  era  were  concerned  with  the  issue  of  unification.  The 
same  concern  for  unification  and  its  class  implication  was  to  be  a 
continuing  point  of  contention  which  overshadowed  the  debate  between 
Luxembourg  and  Lenin. 
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3.  This  idea  is  picked  up  by  J.H.  Ehrenreich.  He  argues  that 
"...nationalism  leads  not  towards  socialism  but  towards  the  integration 
of  working  class  into  the  capitalist  system  and  towards  the  integration 
of  the  less  developed  countries  into  the  capitalist  work  marketplace." 
(John  H.  Ehrenreich,  "Socialism,  Nationalism  and  Capitalist  Development" 
in  Review  of  Radical  Political  Economics,  Vol.  XV,  No.  1,  Spring,  1983.) 

4.  S.  Hall,  B.  Lumley  and  G.  Mclennan  argue  that  for  Gramsci  it  is  the 
purely  political  moment  that  marks  the  passage  from  the  structure  to  the 
sphere  of  the  complex  superstructure.  ("Politics  and  Ideology,  Gramsci" 
in  On  Ideology,  Centre  for  Contemporary  Cultural  Studies,  Hutchinson  of 
London,  1978). 

5.  Both  the  FPTQ  and  the  FUIQ  merged  in  1957  to  form  the  FTQ. 

6.  Many  prominent  members  of  the  then  defunct  FUIQ,  such  as  Fernand  Daoust, 
were  involved  in  the  creation  of  the  Parti  Socialiste  du  Quebec  (PSQ). 

7.  It  was  precisely  this  drawback,  i.e.  that  the  FTQ  was  simply  not  as 
entrenched  a  Central  as  the  CSN,  due  to  its  reliance  upon  the  CLC  to 
ratify  its  decisions,  which  precipitated  a  certain  crisis  of  identity 
leading  to  an  internal  struggle  for  greater  autonomy  from  the  parent 
body. 

8.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  both  Centrals  addressed  the 
question  of  French  language  rights  in  the  workplace  during  this  period. 

9.  This  was  particularly  clear  given  the  report's  approval  of  such  state 
agencies  as  the  General  Investment  Corporation.  See  "A  Society  Built  for 
Man,"  CSN,  1966. 

10.  Yvon  Charbonneau  discusses  the  significance  of  these  two  affirmative 
responses  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  Centrale  de  l'Enseignement 
du  Quebec  (CEO)  in  his  article  "D'Octobre  1970  a  Octobre  1980"  in 
L'impasse:  enjeux  et  perspectives  de  l'apres  referendum,  ed.  Nicole 
Laurin-Frenette  and  Jean-Francois  Leonard,  Les  Editions  Nouvelle  Optique, 
1980. 
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'Stark  Remnants  of  Blackpast'  *: 
Thinking  on  Gender,  Ethnicity 
and  Class  in  1780s  Nova  Scotia 

JA  Mannette 


In  the  context  of  the  first  large-scale  Black  migration  to  Nova  Scotia  (the 
1780s  or  Loyalist  period),  this  paper  explores  the  experience  and  structure 
of  subordination  in  the  Black  community  and  between  the  Black  community  and 
the  wider  society.   Situating  Black  experience  within  a  hegemonic  order 
dominated  by  a  British  male  elite,  the  argument  is  that  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  dynamics  and  practices  of  Black  subordination  can  be 
achieved  through  investigation  of  the  relations  of  dominance  and 
subordination  characteristic  of  the  period:  class,  ethnic,  and  gender. 
Specifically,  the  paper  considers  how  racist  and  sexist  ideologies  organized 
land  granting  and  punishment  practices  concerning  the  Black  population  and 
the  visible  manifestations  of  racism  and  sexism  in  the  phenomena  of  Black 
labour  and  segregated  community  life. 

Dans  le  contexte  du  premier  grand  mouvement  des  noirs  a  la  Nouvelle  Ecosse 
(les  annees  1780  oil  egalement  le  period  des  Loyalistes),  cette  etude  trace 
l'experience  et  la  structure  de  la  subordination  dans  la  communaute  noir  et 
entre  ce-derniere  et  la  societe  en  generale.   Comprenant  l'experience  des 
noirs  dans  un  milieu  domine  de  l'hegemonie  d'un  elite  m3le  et  anglais,  on 
peut  s'arriver  a  une  comprehension  plus  complete  des  pratiques  et  methodes  de 
la  subordination  des  noirs  en  etudiant  le  rapport  entre  la  dominance  et  la 
subordination,  les  deux  etant  caracteristiques  de  ce  period-la:  la  classe, 
l'ethnicite,  et  la  sexe.   En  specifique,  cette  etude  se  concerne  de  la 
maniere  dont  des  ideologies  racistes  et  sexistes  ont  gouverne  les  concessions 
de  terre,  les  pratiques  par  lesquelles  les  noirs  etaient  punis,  et  les 
manifestations  ouvertes  du  racisme  et  du  sexisme  quant  aux  ouvriers  noirs  et 
la  segregation  des  communautes. 


Introduction 

This  paper  represents  a  report  on  work  in  progress;  namely,  investigation 
of  the  impact  of  gender,  ethnicity  and  class  in  the  lives  of  Black  people  in 
Nova  Scotia. *  The  historically  subordinate  position  of  Blacks  within  the 
social  formation  of  Nova  Scotia  presents  an  ongoing  social  and  sociological 
problem.  Situating  Black  experience  in  the  context  of  cultural  reproduction 
within  a  hegemonic  order  dominated  historically  by  a  British  male  elite,  I 
argue  that  a  more  complete  understanding  (oriented  to  change)  of  the  dynamics 
and  practices  of  Black  subordination  can  be  achieved  through  investigation  of 
the  intersection  of  ethnic,  gender,  and  class  relations  in  the  Black 
community,  and  between  the  Black  community  and  the  wider  society.  My 
argument  can  be  situated  broadly  within  the  framework  of  Marxist  culturalist 
analysis  which  seeks  to  account  for,  and  move  beyond,  the  complexities  and 
contradictions  of  the  totality  of  social  life  in  terms  of  the  lived  reality 
of  subordinate  peoples. 

In  my  emphasis  on  the  need  for  gender  analysis,  I  am  following  the  lead 
of  Fox-Genovese  (1982:6-7)  who  argues  that  analysis  of  gender  relations  must 
emerge  as  a  fundamental  feature  of  social  analysis.  She  characterizes  gender 
relations  as  historically,  not  biologically,  determined  and  structured  in 
dominance  which,  while  varying  in  terms  of  historical  specificity,  is 
reflected  in  all  social  relations. '  Fox-Genovese  points  out  that  social 
theory's  response  to  gender  analysis  has  been  an  impoverished  inclusion  as 
"other'  which  renders  women,  as  historical  subjects,  invisible.  Further,  she 
explicitly  acknowledges  the  deficit  in  "women's  history'  of  theorising  about 
and  analyses  of  Black  women  (2A).  I  concur  with  Fox-Genovese.  These 
problems  of  analysis  are  reflections  of  the  difficulties  of  working  within  a 
dominant  discourse  which  is  ethnic  and  sex  blind.  ■* 
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My  interest  in  the  lives  of  Black  people  in  Nova  Scotia  developed  while  1 
was  teaching  (1979-1981)  high  school  students  from  the  Black  community  of 
North  Preston,  Nova  Scotia.  This  sparked  examination  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
archival  sources  (1981-1982),  a  potentially  rich,  though  untapped,  source  of 
material  concerning  the  contributions  of  Black  women  and  men  to  the  process 
of  class,  ethnic,  and  gender  formation  in  Nova  Scotia  historically.  Clearly, 
Blacks  were  not  passive  in  the  face  of  their  subordination.  As  well,  their 
subordination  reflected  both  class  and  ethnic  dimensions.  Further,  the 
activities  of  Black  women  in  their  communities  emerged  as  crucial  factors  in 
coping  with,  and  struggling  against,  class  and  ethnic  oppression.  This 
combination  of  community  experience  and  archival  research  forced  me  to 
challenge,  and  go  beyond,  what  I  found  to  be  limited  theoretical  constructs 
concerning  ethnicity,  class,  and  gender  in  capitalist  societies.  What 
follows  is  my  construction,  in  theoretical  terms,  of  the  lived  experiences  of 
Nova  Scotian  Black  people. 

In  an  attempt  to  capture  the  dynamics  of  class,  ethnic,  and  gender 
subordination  in  the  lives  of  Black  Nova  Scotians,  I  argue  the  following: 
first,  the  reductionism  of  orthodox  Marxist  analysis  limits  its  ability  to 
deal  with  questions  of  ethnicity  and  gender;  second,  we  must  go  beyond  a 
critique  of  orthodox  Marxism  and  develop  a  complex  analysis  which  can  capture 
a  broader  expression  of  class  relations,  is  sensitive  to  the  demands  of 
feminist  critique  and  seeks  to  overcome  ethnocentric  bias;  third,  in  order  to 
break  this  conceptual  ground,  I  propose  examination  of  the  gender  and  ethnic 
relations  of  Canadian  society  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  labour 
participation  of  Nova  Scotian  Blacks.  I  argue  that  the  relations  of  ethnic 
and  gender  dominance  and  subordination  are  socially  constructed  and  given 
expression  through  ideology. 
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Ethnicity,  Gender,  Class:  The  Conceptual  Conundrum 

The  historic  centrality  of  the  economic  in  the  lives  of  Nova  Scotian 
Black  women  and  men  led  to  examination  (and  subsequent  rejection)  of  orthodox 
Marxist  treatments  of  the  factors  of  ethnicity  and  gender  in  class 
analysis. ^  The  very  discourse  asserts  that  ethnicity  and  gender  can  best 
be  situated  within  the  (determinant)  context  of  class  relations.  I  reject 
the  explicit  reductionism  of  this  position. 

Orthodox  Marxist  analyses  of  ethnicity  also  involve  debate  over  the 
subsumption  of  the  term  "race'  under  the  rubric  "ethnicity.'  The  point  is 
often  made  that  the  more  visible  (e.g.  bio-genetic)  differences  among  people 
have  led  to  the  construction  of  greater  divisions  within  humanity  than  have 
such  factors  as  language,  dress,  customs,  etc.  This  seems  to  suggest  that 
these  latter  are  somehow  less  visible.  Little  attention  has  been  paid, 
however,  to  the  role  which  ideas  about  difference  have  played  in  these 
relations  (Cohen,  1976),  and  how  these  ideas  organize  action  (Clarke  et  al , 
1976).  What  is  clear  is  that  ethnic  (and  gender)  relations  are  sometimes 
divisive,  sometimes  cohesive,  and  have  come  to  be  framed  in  relations  of 
dominance  and  subordination. 

There  are  certain  similarities  in  the  way  in  which  ethnicity  and  gender 
have  developed  as  problematics  for  Marxists.  It  has  been  argued  that  both 
ethnicity  and  gender  cut  across  class  lines  and  therefore  confound  class 
analysis  (Gabriel,  1978,  Armstrong  and  Armstrong,  1983).  The  tendency  here 
is  often  retreat  to  the  haven  of  analysis  "at  the  point  of  production,' 
which,  given  the  private/public  distinction,  often  "solves'  the  gender 
problem,  if  not  the  dilemma  of  ethnicity.  Elsewhere  (Wright,  1978,  Guettel, 
1974,  Reich,  1977),  ethnicity  and  gender  have  been  treated  as  epi-phenomena 
and   thus   secondary   to   the   real   problem  of  class  conflict.   This  is  often 
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referred  to  as  the  "withering  away'  approach  to  ethnicity  and  gender 
subordination.  A  variant  of  this  thesis  is  that  since  ethnicism  and  sexism 
are  ideologies,  they  emerge  out  of  a  particular  set  of  productive  relations. 
This  argument  continues  with  the  idea  that  ethnicism  and  sexism  will 
disappear  when  capitalist  relations  are  overturned  by  a  new  social  order.  As 
Gabriel  (1978)  indicates,  however,  such  an  assessment  of  ethnicism  is  both 
ahistorical  and  reductionist.  He  stops  short  of  calling  it  ridiculous. 
Armstrong  and  Armstrong  (1983)  suggest  that  such  an  understanding  of  the 
origins  of  sexism  has  become  confused  with  the  forms  which  it  assumes 
historically.  Yet  another  line  of  thought  (Szymanski,  1976,  Bonacich,  1976, 
Connelly,  1978)  suggests  that  ethnicity  and  gender  have  become  useful  to 
dominant  class  interests,  and,  in  the  form  of  ideological  constructs, 
ethnicism  and  sexism  are  used  to  drive  wedges  in  working  class  unity. 
Conversely,  ethnicism  and  sexism  are  also  considered  to  be  avidly  supported 
by  workers  (white  men)  in  recognition  of  jeopardy  to  their  own  interests. 
What  is  not  theorised  is  that  the  two  apparently  contradictory  processes  may 
be  component  parts  of  the  operation  of  ethnic,  class,  and  gender  relations  in 
capitalist  society  'Mannette,  1983,  Saunders,  1983). 

My  argument  is  that  we  must  go  beyond  a  critique  of  orthodox  Marxist 
treatments  of  ethnic  and  gender  questions.  We  must  turn  to  the  task  of 
theoretical  construction  and  reconstruction,  to  charting  what  a  complex 
analysis  of  these  social  relations  of  difference  and  inequality  might  look 
like.  Orthodox  Marxist  analysis  reflects  a  kind  of  reductionism  which  seeks 
to  explain  the  organization  of  all  social  phenomena  in  terms  of  a  narrow 
economic  definition  of  class  relations.  Complex  analysis,  on  the  other  hand, 
concedes  that,  while  class  relations  form  a  fundamental  social  division  in 
society,   there  are  other  social  divisions,  which  cannot  be  seen  simply  as 
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reflections  of  class  relations  no  matter  how  broadly  understood.  These 
social  divisions  (such  as  ethnicity  and  gender  which  are  under  investigation 
here)  intersect  with  class  relations,  but  are  not  merely  an  effect  of  them. 
The  question  of  determination  rests  on  the  expression  of  various  social 
constructs  within  a  social  formation  at  a  particular  social  moment. 

An  attempt  to  outline  a  theory  of  ethnic  relations  informed  by  feminist 
critique  and  class  analysis  can  benefit  from  examination  of,  and  selective 
borrowing  from,  the  culturalist  Marxist  perspective.  Within  cultural 
studies,  the  emergence  of  culture  as  a  problematic  has  resulted  in  an 
understanding  of  plural  cultures  which  provide  maps  of  meaning  in  the  lived 
experiences  of  groups.  These  lived  experiences  intersect  with,  but  are  not 
determined  by,  class  relations."  Such  an  understanding  of  culture  yields 
fertile  ground  for  the  examination  of  an  ethnic  culture  (that  of  Blacks  in 
Nova  Scotia)  and  gender  culture  (gender  relations  within  the  segregated  Black 
communities  of  Nova  Scotia).  It  further  points  to  the  relational  nature  of 
ethnic  and  gender  cultures  to  other  cultural  forms  (e.g.  class,  age)  within  a 
given  social  formation.' 

Accordingly,  my  emphasis  is  on  the  essentially  active  processes  of  the 
social  construction  of  differences  and  inequality  known  as  ethnicity  and 
gender.  This  construction  of  difference  and  inequality  is  a  product  of 
social  relations  within  a  given  social  formation,  and  is  carried  forward  in 
time  through  ideological  processes  of  production  and  reproduction,  which 
operate  through  people's  insertion  as  gendered,  ethniced,  classed  subjects 
into  social  relations.  It  is  in  the  social  relations  of  society  that 
subordinate  groups  live  their  subordination  and  respond  to  it.  Such  a 
characterization  of  difference  and  inequality  does  deny  the  objective  nature 
of   social   relations  but,  rather,  seeks  to  go  beyond  the  subjective/objective 
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dichotomy  to  frame  analysis  in  terms  of  the  complexity  and  dialectics  of  the 
social  relations  of  ethnicity  and  gender  in  capitalist  society. 

This  kind  of  complex  analysis  can  reveal  the  social  construction  of 
difference  and  inequality  which  is  then  accounted  for  by  a  normative  concept 
of  label,  such  as  Black  and  woman.  Further,  this  social  construction  has 
material  and  ideational  reality  which  interact  in  producing  social 
experience.  Ethnicity  and  gender,  as  social  constructs,  lie  partly  in  the 
groups  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  and  partly  in  the  maps  of  meaning  of 
those  who  have  come  to  view  them  as  different  and  unequal.  Thus,  we  see  that 
the  forms  of  ethnic  and  gender  relations  are  historically  specific  and  the 
products  of  organizational  practices  of  thought  and  action  situated  in  a 
social  formation  and  its  hegemonic  order.  Ethnicity  and  gender  are  embedded 
in  power  relations:  the  power  to  define,  delineate,  coerce,  and  convince,  in 
directing  social  action. 

The  lived  reality  of  Nova  Scotian  Blacks  is  situated  in  a  hegemonic  order 
which  is  also  expressed  in  ethnicity  and  gender.  It  is  inadequate  to  refer 
only  to  hegemony  centred  around  class  relations.  We  must  also  investigate 
ethnic  and  gender  hegemony  and  their  intersections  with  class  hegemony. 
Further,  historical  analysis  of  Black  subordination  in  Nova  Scotia  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  capture  the  processual,  contradictory  and 
period-specific  nature  of  the  relations  of  dominance  and  subordination  which 
characterize  Black  life.  Negotiation,  struggle,  resistance,  the  active 
processes  through  which  Black  men,  women  and  children  coped  with  and  resisted 
their  subordination,  emerge  through  a  new  and  different  reading  of  the 
historical  accounts  of  the  period  under  investigation,  the  1780s."  It  is  a 
difficult  task  to  make  women  of  subordinate  groups  visible,  especially  Black 
women,   inferior  and  unimportant  as  they  were  and  are  seen  to  be  in  the  wider 
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society.  Also,  in  their  own  communities,  the  activities  of  Black  women, 
though  recognized  by  Black  leaders  (usually  preacher  men)  as  important  to 
community  survival,  are  infrequently  recorded  in  the  detail  which  has  been 
the  preserve  of  church  men's  activities.  Of  importance  is  the  work  of  Light 
and  Prentice  (1980)  who  have  grappled  with,  and  partially  resolved,  this 
problem  of  historical  research:  the  most  obvious  difficulty  in  constructing  a 
history  of  what  women  did  is  the  bias  of  historians,  professional  and  other, 
as  to  what  facts  or  documents  are  worthy  of  preservation  for  posterity,  and 
how  they  are  to  be  interpreted. ^ 

To  untangle  the  "mystery'  of  ethnic,  gender  and  class  relations  in  1780s 
Nova  Scotia  requires  (at  least)  two  lines  of  analysis:  first,  we  must  outline 
how  ethnicity  and  gender,  as  normative  constructs,  are  socially  produced  and 
reproduced;  secondly,  we  need  to  document  the  concrete  and  usually 
institutionalised  practices  involved  in  the  production  and  reproduction  of 
ethnic  and  gender  relations.  It  is  through  examination  of  the  lived 
experience  of  Blacks  that  we  arrive  at  theoretical  constructions  which  can 
further  the  articulated  interests  of  the  Black  community. ^"  My  premise  is 
that  gender,  ethnicity,  and  class  are  interconnected  and  determination  is  a 
question  of  the  combination  of  social  relations  and  their  effects  on  the 
totality  of  the  historical  moment.  In  terms  of  ideology,  I  shall  examine  the 
social  construction  of  difference  which  we  know  as  ethnicity  and  gender. 
Since  emphasis  is  placed  here  on  the  production  and  role  of  ideas  in 
expressing  and  maintaining  ethnic  and  gender  inequality,  I  shall  examine  the 
role  of  ideas  about  ethnicity  and  gender  as  determinants  in  organizing 
practices  of  land  granting,  and  crime  and  punishment.  In  order  to  reveal  the 
"factual'  nature  of  the  lived  reality  of  ethnic  and  gender  difference  and 
inequality,  I  turn  to  two  manifest  forms  of  unequal  ethnic  and  gender 
relations:  Black  community  life  and  Black  labour. 
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Ethnic  and  Gender  Subordination:  Ideology  and  Practice 

Kealey  (1981)  has  asserted  that  it  is  critical  to  examine  the  social 
formation  extant  in  the  society  in  which  immigration  of  ethnic  groups 
occurred  in  order  to  better  understand  the  positions  they  came  to  occupy  in 
that  society.  Schermerhorn  (1970)  maintains  that  the  way  in  which  a  minority 
ethnic  group  enters  into  a  society  determines  the  kind  of  domination  they 
experience.  It  becomes  essential,  then,  to  examine:  first,  the  period  in 
which  immigration  took  place,  why  the  group  left,  why  they  came  (to  Nova 
Scotia),  what  were  their  experiences  there;  and  secondly,  how  they  were 
organized  into  the  social  formation. 

In  this  article,  I  examine  only  one  period  of  Black  migration  to  Nova 
Scotia,  the  1780s  or  Loyalist  period. 

1780s  Black  Loyalists  From  the  United  States 

Approximately  three  thousand  Black  Loyalists  came  to  Nova  Scotia,  as 
slaves  and  'free  men,'  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  military  following 
the  American  Revolution.  Slaves  came  with  their  white  Loyalist  owners,  "Free 
men'  came,  seeking  freedom  of  person  and  free  land.  The  free  Blacks  were 
part  of  a  larger  white  migration  from  the  victorious  states  to  Britain's  last 
remaining  seaboard  colony,  Nova  Scotia.  A  sizeable  number  of  Black  men  were 
skilled  workers  (e.g.,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  pilots).  For  Black  women, 
the  employment  options  appear  to  have  been  domestic  work  or  taking  in  washing 
or  sewing.  Men  were  often  organized  by  white  authorities  into  construction 
battalions  for  the  white  population.  Black  men  and  women  also  engaged  in  a 
mixture  of  subsistence  farming  and,  where  available,  fishing.  By  the  mid 
1780s,  Black  men  were  forced  out  of  the  wage  labour  market  in  Shelburne  (the 
largest   Loyalist   settlement)   by  an  influx  of  white  labourers,  most  of  them 
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former  soldiers.  Since  Black  families  had  enormous  difficulty  subsisting  on 
their  small,  usually  barren,  plots  of  land,  they  frequently  either  indentured 
themselves  to,  or  sharecropped  for,  white  landowners.  Black  Loyalists 
petitioned  for  removal  from  the  province  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  them  left 
Nova  Scotia  for  Sierra  Leone  in  January  of  1792.  This  exodus  was  financed  by 
the  British  government  and  had  the  blessing  of  the  London-based 
administration,  if  not  that  of  the  colony. 

Ethnic  and  Gender  Subordination 

Examination  of  the  operation  of  ideology  in  the  Nova  Scotian  social 
formation  in  the  1780s,  and  its  impact  on  Black  lives,  reveals  expressions 
and  practices  of  gender  and  ethnic  subordination  in  a  class  society. 

The  specific  status  of  Blacks  in  1780s  Nova  Scotia  remained  a  problem  as 
the  term,  "servant,'  was  frequently  used  in  connection  with  Blacks.  This 
term  was  often  used  interchangeably  with  "slave,"  "servant  for  life,'  or 
"free  negro.'  Only  a  small  minority  of  the  Blacks  who  came  to  Nova  Scotia 
between  1783  and  1785  were  actually  slaves.  Nevertheless,  slavery  was  in 
operation  in  Nova  Scotia  and  widely  supported  until  around  1800. ^  The 
free  Blacks  who  came  to  Nova  Scotia  may  have  indeed  been  legally  free. 
However,  in  the  minds  of  most  white  Nova  Scotians  of  all  classes  they  were 
associated  with,  and  treated  like,  their  enslaved  brethren.^  Blacks  were 
economic  units;  they  were  workers.  Thus,  free  Blacks  came  to  share  the 
status  of  slaves.  Two  examples  of  the  way  in  which  this  mind-set  of 
difference  and  inferiority  organized  social  practices  can  be  seen  in  land 
granting  and  in  crime  and  punishment. 
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Land  Grants 

The  bureaucratic  machinery  in  Nova  Scotia  in  the  1780s  was  ill-equipped 
to  deal  with  the  great  influx  of  Loyalists  which  doubled  the  population,  and 
brought  both  Black  and  white  settlers  to  the  province  following  the  end  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  in  1782.  The  land  granting  system  was  inefficient, 
inadequate  and  class-biased.  This  also  meant  that  it  was  colour-biased  and 
sex-biased.  In  a  system  which  had  as  its  aim  the  first  and  largest 
recompense  to  those  who  had  lost  the  most,  in  terms  of  property,  the  formerly 
propertyless  Blacks  were  low  on  the  list  of  priorities.  Apart  fronr  the  large 
Loyalist  landholders  who  quickly  grabbed  up  the  best  available  land,  the 
average  grant  was  100  acres  for  each  family  head  (male),  and  an  additional  50 
acres  for  each  family  member  —  wife,  son,  daughter,  and  slave  (Walker, 
1976:19,  Gilroy,  1980).  The  gender  relations  of  Nova  Scotian  society 
dictated  differential  and  unequal  treatment  for  women  and  children  as  they 
were  organized  into  the  social  formation.  As  well,  immigrants  could  increase 
their  chances  for  property  on  the  basis  of  presently  held  property  in  the 
form  of  slaves.  Ethnic  discrimination  in  colonial  Nova  Scotia  also  operated 
in  other  ways.  Blacks  rarely  received  clear  title  to  any  land  and,  when  they 
did,  they  were  allocated  less  acreage  than  white  Loyalists  (Gilroy, 
1980:106-115,  43-54).  Their  farm  lots  were  often  located  so  far  from  the 
town  lots  they  were  given  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  to  them,  let  alone 
develop  them  (Walker,  1973:28).  Also,  by  the  time  Blacks  were  allocated 
land,  most  of  the  arable  acreage  was  occupied,  and  they  received  only  what 
was  left  over.  The  class,  ethnic  and  gender  features  of  the  land  allocation 
process  had  particularly  onerous  effects  on  Black  men  and  women,  located  as 
they  were  "at  the  bottom'  of  the  class,  ethnic  and  gender  hegemony  of 
colonial  Nova  Scotia.  Examination  of  Loyalist  land  grants  demonstrates  that 
the  subordinate  classes  were  allocated   less   land  than  the  "gentry';  only 
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rarely  were  women  allocated  land  if  they  were  not  attached  to  a  (male)  family 

head;   attached  women  received  less  acreage  than  did  their  men  and  when  title 

was  given,   it  was   in  the  family  head's  name.   Blacks,  both  men  and  women, 

were  allocated   less  land   than  were  white  men  and  women  of  the  subordinate 

classes. 

As   well  as   the   institutional  discrimination  manifested  by  British 

officials,   Blacks  constantly  suffered  from  fear  of  a  return  to  slavery.   This 

might  arise  out   of   their  desperate  need  to  survive,  or  could  emerge  in  the 

following  way: 

A  last  desperate  move  on  the  part  of  Shelburne  merchants  to  sustain 
their  economy  by  making  their  city  a  free  port  for  trade  with  the 
United  States,  brought  the  blacks'  fear  to  a  climax  in  that  they 
expected  their  former  American  masters  would  then  be  able  to  reclaim 
them  as  slaves  (Walker,  1976:55). 

Also,   as  Grant  (1980:19)  indicates,  if  a  Black  man  were  claimed  as  a  slave  by 

a  white  man,   his  wife  and  children  were  claimed  as  well.   The  fate  of  Black 

women   in  colonial  Nova  Scotia  appears  to  have  been  tied  to  that  of  their  men, 

in  slavery  and   in  freedom.   Thus,  we  see  that  Blacks  were  considered  to  be 

relatively  unimportant   in   the   allocation  of  land,  given  the  long  list  of 

deserving  white   previous   landowners,   businessmen,   and  disbanded  soldiers. 

Since   Blacks  were  seen  primarily  as  a  source  of  labour  for  whites,  their  need 

for  land  was  questionable.     If  they  could  subsist  on  their  own  land,  they 

might   not  be  available  to  work  for  whites.   In  this  way  we  can  understand  the 

lack  of  clear   title   to  land  for  Blacks,  the  relatively  smaller  size  of  the 

lots   they   received   and   the   location  of   Black   settlements   situated 

conveniently  close  to  white  towns  such  as  Shelburne. 
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Crime  and  Punishment 

Investigation  of  punishment  for  criminal  offences  in  colonial  Nova  Scotia 

demonstrates   that  corporal   punishments  were  commonplace  for  members  of  the 

subordinate  classes.     However,   the  data   suggest   two  other  factors:  the 

punishments  meted  out   to  Blacks  were  frequently  more  severe  than  those  for 

similar  crimes   committed  by  whites  and  there  was  sex-typing  of  crime.  For 

example: 

In  Guysborough  County  (Lower  Sydney  County)  between  11  October  1785 
and  8  February  1791,  no  white  suffered  corporal  punishment.  Theft, 
slander,  assault,  'keeping  a  house  of  ill  fame',  even  riot  was 
punished  by  fines.  But  when  a  Black  Loyalist  woman,  Sarah  Ringwood, 
stole  some  butter,  she  was  "ordered  for  punishment  to  receive  thirty 
nine  stripes  on  her  naked  back,  at  the  Public  Whipping  Post  in 
Manchester'...  (Walker,  1973:101). 

Walker   (1973:101-104)   further  reports   that   both  Black  men  and  women  were 

convicted  of   theft   and   received  harsher   penalties  than  whites.   However, 

whereas  Black  men  in  Halifax  were  hanged  for  crimes  of  rape,  only  Black  women 

were  charged  with,  and  punished  for,  "lewd  and  indecent  behaviour'. 

Quite  apart   from   the   class   nature  of  criminal  definition  (i.e.  crimes 

against   property)  and  the  prevailing  climate  cf  doing  violence  to  the  body  in 

order   to  regulate   society  and  preserve  class  order,  these  examples  of  crime 

and  punishment   speak  about   ethnic   and  gender  relations  in  colonial  Nova 

Scotia.    The   ideology  of   inferior  difference,   which  marked  Black/white 

relations,   is   given  expression   in   the  different   and  unequal  punishments 

inflicted  upon  Black  men  and  womer.  convicted  of  criminal  acts.   The  law  of 

the   lash,   which  ordered  slave/master  relations,  was  extended  to  Black/white 

punishment.    Just   as  certain  work  became  known  as  Black  work,  so  certain 

crimes  and   their   punishments  were  levelled  at  Blacks.   The  court  records  do 

net   tell   us  whether  the  rape  victims  of  the  Black  men  hanged  in  Halifax  were 

white  or   Black.   Given  possible  legal  redress  open  to  Black  women,  I  suspect 

that  the  rape  victims  were  white.1-'    It   is  important  to  note  the  sharp 
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divergence  from  the  "cult  of  white  femininity"  which  the  whipping  (and  the 
ability  to  withstand  such  punishment)  of  Black  women  represents.  Also,  the 
stereotyped  licentiousness  of  Black  female  sexuality  is  reflected  in  charges 
against  Black  women  of  "lewd  and  indecent  behaviour."  As  well,  the  crimes  of 
sexuality  which  are  attributed  to  Blacks  demonstrate  dominant  gender 
relations:  the  women's  crimes  of  lewdness  are  essentially  passive  and  the 
men's  crimes  of  rape  are  essentially  active.  The  delineation  of  certain 
behaviours  as  criminal  and  the  determination  of  appropriate  punishments 
reflect  dominant  class,  ethnic  and  gender  relations  of  colonial  Nova  Scotia. 

This  brief  examination  of  how  ideologies  of  difference  and  inequality 
organized  land  granting  and  punishment  practices  indicates  how  ideas  about 
dominant  and  subordinate  group  relations  express  and  help  to  maintain  unequal 
ethnic  and  gender  relations.  In  terms  of  gender  relations,  I  have  outlined 
some  of  the  aspects  of  the  dominant  gender  system  in  colonial  Nova  Scotia  and 
its  ability  to  delineate  appropriate  gender  behaviour  (e.g.  the  dependence  of 
women  on  men  for  subsistence  through  land,  and  the  kind  of  sex-specific 
behaviour  which  was  defined  as  criminal).  I  have  also  indicated  the  triple 
burden  borne  by  Black  women:  as  members  of  the  subordinate  classes,  as 
members  of  a  reviled  ethnic  group,  and  as  women.  What  I  have  attempted  to 
determine  are  the  ways  in  which  class,  ethnicity,  and  gender  cultures  produce 
and  reproduce  practices  of  difference  and  subordination  within  a  social 
formation.  The  "maps  of  meaning"  which  structure  classed,  ethniced,  and 
gendered  activities  are  important  determinants  of  the  fact  and  forms  of 
subordination.  They  are,  however,  only  part  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
processes  of  dominance  and  subordination  within  a  social  formation.  It  has 
been  argued  (Cassin  and  Griffith,  1980  and  Saunders,  1983)  that  investigation 
of   the   facts  and  forms  of  various  relations  of  dominance  and  subordination 
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(class,  ethnic,  gender)  should  not  be  centred  on  only  ideologies  and  how  they 
organize  practices.  Attention  must  also  be  turned  to  the  "manifest  forms'*  of 
subordination.^  To  investigate  the  manifest  forms  of  ethnic,  class  and 
gender  subordination  in  colonial  Nova  Scotia,  I  turn  to  examination  of  Black 
community  life  and  Black  labour. 

Black  community  Life  and  Black  Labour 

The  processes  involved  in  the  production  of  difference  and  inequality, 
which  we  know  as  ethnicity,  have  been  outlined  in  the  contemporary  period  by 
Cassin  and  Griffith  (1980).  It  is  their  contention  that  ethnicity,  as  a 
social  construction,  has  been  one  of  the  fundamental  organizing  processes  of 
Canadian  capitalist  society.  In  the  lived  realities  of  the  ethnically 
segregated  labour  force  and  the  ethnically  segregated  community,  ethnic 
difference  is  organized  in  terms  of  class  relations.  Cassin  and  Griffith 
also  argue  that  the  other  fundamental  division  of  capitalist  society,  gender, 
is  accomplished  within  the  structure  of  ethnic  difference  in  communities  and 
in  the  labour  force. 

Saunders  (1983),  rightly,  has  called  for  research  into  the  "material  and 
ideological  forms"  of  gender  dominance  in  capitalist  societies,  directing  our 
attention  to  the  important  question  of  how  women  are  organized  into 
conditions  of  paid  labour.  Following  the  lead  of  Cassin,  Griffith  and 
Saunders,  my  discussion  of  the  manifest  forms  of  ethnicity  and  gender  will  be 
centred  on  the  organization  of  the  Black  community  and  of  Black  labour,  and 
gender  relations  within  each. 

Birchtown,  the  largest  Black  Loyalist  community15  in  Nova  Scotia  gives 
us  the  most  complete  picture  of  Black  settlement  in  the  province  in  the 
1780s.   As  Walker  (1976:22)  tells  us,  when  they  arrived  in  Birchtown  in  1783, 


Black  Loyalist  men  were  organized  into  construction  battalions  under  the 
command  of  Black  Pioneer,  Colonel  Stephen  Blucke,  and  put  to  work  building 
houses,  public  buildings,  roads  and  wharves  for  the  White  Loyalist  town  of 
Port  Roseway  (later  renamed  Shelburne).  Birchtown  Loyalists  were  listed  as 
representing  a  variety  of  occupations,  however,  it  was  not  only  a  lack  of 
operating  capital  which  prevented  the  rise  of  Birchtown  as  "a  nearly 
self-sufficient  village"  (Wilson,  1976:87).  The  Birchtowners  employed  their 
skills  as  labourers  in  nearby  Port  Roseway;  they  did  not  serve  a  Black 
clientele.  For  Port  Roseway/Shelburne ,  the  Blacks  functioned,  for  a  time,  as 
a  "reservoir  of  cheap  labour"  (Wilson,  1976:89). 

Land  grants  were  slow  to  materialise  for  the  Birchtown  group  and  their 
"...promised  farms  ...  lay  unsurveyed  beneath  the  district's  "deep  swamps' 
and  impenetrable  woods"  (Walker,  1976:23).  As  well,  Benjamin  Marston, 
deputy-mayor  for  the  Shelburne  district,  reported  "a  piece  of  villainy," 
wherebv  white  Loyalists  attempted  to  obtain  Birchtown  land  for  themselves  (in 
Walker,  1976:23).  Many  Birchtown  residents  applied  the  wages  they  earned  in 
Shelburne  to  the  purchase  of  land:  "Blucke  reported  that  300  were  in 
possession  of  farms,  which  would  mean  that  over  100  must  have  bought  them" 
:. Walker,   1976:23-24).    The  promise  of  free  land  and  provisions  by  the  Crown 


to  Loyalist  immigrants  was  not  widely  upheld  for  the  Birchtowners 
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The   business   of   constructing  a  settlement  in  Shelburne  meant  that  large 

landowners   and  urban  employers,  who  were  numerous  in  the  town,  often  found  it 

difficult  to  find  workers: 

The  existence  of  a  large  body  of  free  Blacks  forced  into  the  labour 
market  through  their  lack  of  land  or  other  means  of  support, 
appeared  to  offer  a  solution  to  the  labour  shortage.  They  had  no 
choice  but  to  offer  their  skills  and  muscles  to  the  nearest 
employer,  as  prevailing  opinion  considered  them  an  exploitable 
labour  pool,  in  desperate  supply  from  any  other  source,  they  were  in 
a  poor  position  to  bargain  for  the  bounties  and  privileges  freely 
accorded  to  white  Loyalists  . . .  Well  knowing  that  people  of  their 
own  colour  would  never   engage  with   them  without   being  paid  an 
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equitable  price  for  their  labour,  white  employers  came  to  depend  on 
the  cheap  services  of  the  Black  Loyalists...  (Walker,  1973:70). 

Black  women  were  hired   by  white   employers  as  domestic   servants  (often 

live-in),   laundresses,  and  seamstresses  (Walker,  1976,  Clairmont  et  al ,  1965, 

Wilson,   1976,   Fergusson   (ed.),   1971).  17    However,  as  Wilson  (1976:88-90) 

points  out,   many  Black  women  and  men  received  no  return  in  the  form  of  wages 

or  provisions  for  their  labours.   For  example: 

Phillis  Kizzell,  eighteen-year-old  wife  of  John  worked  for  George 
Patten  in  return  for  clothes,  but  the  muster  list  says  "(never  gave 
her  any)" 

John  Primus,  was  hired  by  Dr.  Kendrick  at  4  a  month:  "never  paid 
him,  lived  with  him  a  year".  His  wife,  engaged  by  the  doctor  at  2  a 
month,  also  never  received  any  wages. 

In  the  minds  of  most  white  colonials,  Blacks  were  merely  labour  which  could 

be  exploited,   and  discarded  when   it   had  served  its  purpose.   Once  again, 

given   the   long  list   of   those   entitled   to  and  requiring  provisions,  the 

location  of  Blacks  on   the   list,  and  the  limited  resources  of  the  colonial 

administration,   it   is  hardly  surprising  that  Blacks  received  few  provisions. 

When  they  did,   they  often  had  to  work  to  get  them.   This  was  a  good  way  of 

ensuring   that   needed   improvements,  such  as  road-work,  would  be  carried  out. 

Blacks   had  little  choice   but  to  agree  to  this  arrangement;  they  could  find 

few  other  ways  to  subsist: 

In  London  the  press  touted  the  marvels  of  Shelburne  and  "Birchtown' 
peopled  by  negroes  from  New  York  . . .  whose  labours  have  been  found 
extremely  useful  ...  in  reducing  the  price  of  work. 

It  is  a  common  custom  in  this  Country  to  promise  a  Black  so  much  per 
day  in  the  evening  when  his  work  is  almost  finished  the  White  man 
quarrels  with  him  and  takes  him  to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  who  gives 
an  order  to  mlct  [sicj  of  his  wages  (in  Wilson,  1976:95). 

Certain  work  came  to  be  defined  as  "Black  work"   (e.g.   road  work, 

laundressing,   domestic   service,   faro  labour,  day  labour).   Generally,  Black 

work   also  came  to  be  known  as  inferior  work,  work  in  which  whites  should  not 

engage.    Partly   for  this  reason  but  also  because  Blacks  were  widely  felt  to 
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be  of   less  value   than  whites,  they  received  less  pay  than  white  labourers. 

Unable   to   secure  an  existence   through  agricultural  prduction,  Blacks  were 

"free"   to  sell  their  labour  <  to  whites).   Their  dependence  on  wage  labour  for 

their   subsistence  made  them  vulnerable  to  exploitation  at  the  hands  of  their 

employers  and   the  merchants   from  whom  they  were   required   to   buy   the 

foodstuffs   they  could   not   raise.   Also,  some  of  the  Blacks  who  worked  for 

whites   "lived  in."  As  such,  they  would  receive  room  and  board  "for  free,"  it 

was   reasoned.    This  explains  why  Blacks  frequently  did  not  receive  the  wages 

promised   to   them  at   the  commencement  of  employment,  or  received  less  than 

what   they  had  been  promised.    Further,  as  we  have  seen,  Black  people  had 

little   recourse   in   trying  to  extract  promised  wages  from  employers.   In  one 

instance,   they   received   no  aid   from  a   justice  of  the  peace;  rather,  the 

employer's   position  was  supported.   Black  labour  was  clearly  exploitable  to  a 

degree   that  white  labour  was  not.   The  taken-f or-granted  notion  of  Blackness 

served   to   reproduce   this   situation.   In  this  way,  we  see  the  attraction  of 

Black  labourers  for  would-be  immigrants  to  Shelburne. 

The   labour   shortages   in   Shelburne,   however,   were  short-lived.   Again 

Blacks   suffered.    Disbanded   soldiers   swelled   the   ranks  of  the  labouring 

population  of  the  town: 

On  July  26,  1784,  Marston  wrote  in  his  diary:  "Great  Riot  today. 
The  disbanded  soldiers  have  risen  against  the  Free  negroes  to  drive 
them  out  of  town  because  they  labour  cheaper  than  they  —  the 
soldiers.'   (in  Wilson,  1976:92). 

As  well,   by   1789,   the   fortunes   of  Shelburne  were  on  the  wane;  famine  was 

widespread   throughout   Nova  Scotia  and   the  community  was  decimated  by  a 

smallpox  epidemic.   Consistent  with  the  cycle  of  Nova  Scotian  dependency,  the 

wartime  boom  gave  way  to  economic  depression  as  peace  resumed: 

Unemployment  wiped  out  the  black  companies  of  Birchtown.  Many  were 
forced  to  indenture  their  families  and  some  even  sold  themselves  as 
slaves.  Blacks  died  of  starvation  and  exposure  after  parting  with 
all   their   belongings  in  exchange  for  temporary  nourishment  ...  Only 
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those  with  farms  or  with  jobs  in  the  fisheries,  and  of  course  the 
indentured  servants  and  sharecroppers,  were  able  to  make  a  meagre 
living  in  Shelburne  County  (Walker,  1976:52-53). 

The  conditions  of  living   in  Birchtown  in  1788  are  vividly  detailed  in  this 

traveller's  account: 

The  place  is  beyond  description  wretched,  situated  on  the  coast  in 
the  middle  of  barren  rocks,  and  partly  surrounded  by  a  thick 
impenetrable  wood.  Their  huts  so  miserable  to  guard  against  the 
inclemency  of  a  Nova  Scotia  winter,  and  their  existence  almost 
depending  on  what  they  could  lay  up  in  summer.  I  think  I  never  saw 
such  wretchedness  and  poverty  so  perceptible  in  the  garb  and 
countenance  of  the  human  species  as  in  these  miserable  outcasts 
(Dyott  in  Wilson,  1976:96). 

The  solace  of  the  Birchtown  Blacks  was  their  church.  Birchtown  became  a 
centre  of  Baptist  activity  in  the  province,  and  the  home  base  for  Baptist 
preacher,  David  George  (Boyd,  1976:1-8).  Despite  the  inroads  which  David 
George's  Baptist  chapels  made  on  Church  of  England  activity  in  the  community, 
Anglican  hegemony  was  in  evidence  in  both  Birchtown  and  in  the  Black 
community  in  Shelburne  through  the  Society  for  the  Propogation  (SPG),  or  Bray 
Associates,  schools.'" 

Some  understanding  of   the   religious  and  educational  relations  between 

Blacks  and  whites   in  Nova  Scotia  may   be  gleaned  from  Walker's  (1976:67) 

account  of  Black  affiliation  with  the  Anglican  Church  in  Halifax: 

Though  blacks  were  welcomed  in  the  church  and  could  attend  services, 
and  even  take  communion,  they  were  not  permitted  to  mingle  with 
whites  in  the  congregation.  A  special  gallery  was  fitted  in  St. 
Paul's  Church  in  1784,  to  which  the  blacks  were  confined  "during 
divine  worship'.  But  the  huge  number  of  Loyalist  Anglicans  made  too 
great  a  demand  on  the  limited  space  available,  and  it  became 
impossible  to  admit  all  those  wishing  to  attend  of  a  Sunday.  The 
blacks,  therefore,  were  excluded,  and  as  an  alternative  the  rector 
advised  them  to  gather  in  private  homes  and  he  commissioned  "several 
capable  Negroes  who  read  the  Instructions  to  the  Negroes  and  other 
pious  Books  to  as  many  of  them  as  assemble  for  that  purpose.' 

A  separate   school   for   Black  children  was  set  up  in  Halifax  by  the  Anglican 

affiliate,   the  SPG.     Instruction,  which  was  carried  out  by  "capable"  Black 

men  and  women,   seems   to  have  been  geared  towards  Christianizing  the  Blacks 
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and  giving   them  a   proper  sense  of   their   station   in  life  (Pratt,  1973, 

Fleming,   1980).   At  Digby,  a  Black  school  was  run  by  a  Baptist  teacher  and  to 

counteract   this   influence   in   the   Black   community,   in   1785,   the  Bray 

Associates   placed  Joseph  Leonard   in  charge  of  the  Black  school  in  Brindley 

Town  (Walker,  1976:81-82): 

In  accordance  with  the  Associates'  wishes,  "manual  industry'  was 
encouraged  ana  Leonard's  daughter  instructed  the  girls  in  sewing. 

And  in  Preston,  Blacks  were  considered  to  be  part  of  the  Anglican  parish: 

Blacks  constituted  25  per  cent  of  the  parish  at  Preston,  but  as  a 
Church  building  was  not  even  begun  until  1788  and  only  consecrated 
in  1791,  there  was  little  opportunity  for  them  to  attend  services. 
Eventually  they  too  established  the  practice  of  holding  separate 
services  in  the  home  of  Catherine  Abernathy  (Walker,  1976:70). 

This   same  Mrs.   Abernathy  was   put   in  charge  of  the  Bray  school  which  was 

established  for   the   Black  children  of  the  community.   It  appears,  however, 

that  Mrs.   Abernathy  held  her  own  views  on  religious  instruction  and  was  in 

conflict   for  a  time  with  her  Bray  masters.   She  was  coerced  into  adopting  and 

propagating   the  more  rigid  Anglican  doctrine  by  the  withholding  of  her  wages 

(Walker,  1976:84). 

Although  it  was  desirable  to  be  able  to  count  the  Blacks  as  part  of  the 
Anglican  flock  (given  that  the  Church  of  England  was  the  state  religion), 
they  were  barred  from  full  participation  and  directed  to  hold  separate 
worship.  Increasingly,  Black  Loyalists  turned  to  the  Baptist  chapels  of 
David  George.  George  preached  to  Blacks  and  whites  alike  although  it  is 
clear  that  his  adherents  were  predominantly  Black.  There  is  some  evidence, 
as  well,  that  other  whites  tried  to  prevent  whites  attending  George's 
services. 

Despite  the  bleak  production  possibilities  in  the  communities,  Black 
society  in  Nova  Scotia  during  the  period  was  hardly  joyless  and  sterile.  The 
passage   of   a   law   in  Shelburne  "forbidding  negro  dances  and  frolics  in  this 
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town,"   besides  demonstrating  the  mindset  of  the  white  authorities,  gives  the 

lie   to  assumptions  about  joyless  Black  life  (Walker,  1973:101).   The  ties  of 

love  and   friendship  in  the  communities  were  strong  (Walker,  1976,  Fergusson, 

1971).    The  Black  Loyalist   family  was  an  extended  kin  network*"  embracing 

many  who  could  claim  no  blood  or  marriage  ties: 

John  Clarkson  also  noticed  the  strength  of  family  ties  among  the 
Black  Loyalists,  and  pointed  out  that  "family'  went  beyond  the 
normal  British  definition  to  include  Godchildren  or  simply  people 
from  the  same  community.  He  found  it  curious  that  Black  parents 
would  bring  up  the  children  of  others  as  if  they  were  their  own, 
without  distinction  between  natural  children  and  ones  thus  "adopted' 
(in  Walker,  1976:85). 

It   is   fair   to   point   out   that   Clarkson's  observations  reveal  his  lack  of 

acquaintance,   not  only  with  Black  life,  but  also  with  white  British  working 

class  family  relations. 

The  fact  that  marriages  performed  by  Black  ministers  were  illegal  has  led 
Walker  (1976:85)  to  refer  to  Black  marital  relations  as  "casual."  This 
assessment  is  at  variance  with  the  information  Walker  presents  on  the 
unwillingness  of  Black  men  to  flee  themselves  and  leave  their  wives  and 
children  at  the  mercy  of  American  slave  owners.  As  well,  in  Clarkson's 
account  of  the  1792  Sierra  Leone  exodus,  we  have  many  cases  presented  in 
which  men,  women  and  children  struggled  to  stay  together  as  family  units,  a 
situation  which  sometimes  resulted  in  their  staying  in  Nova  Scotia  in  spite 
of  a  desire  to  emigrate. 

The  concern  of  Black  parents  for  their  children  is  amply  demonstrated  by 

their  support   for   the   Bray   schools   in   their  communities.   Note  Stephen 

31ucke's  1787  appeal  to  the  SPG  for  clothing  for  the  children  at  his  school: 

...my  intrusion  takes  its  springs  from  the  anxiety  I  am  under,  for 
these  poor  little  ones  (in  Wilson,  1976:91). 
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We   see  Black  women  and  men  responsible  for  the  education  of  their  children  in 

the  Bray  schools.    Further,   it  was   largely  through  the  efforts  of  Black 

preachers'   female  kin  that  separate  and  ill-financed  educational  instruction 

was   carried  forward   in  the  Black  communities.   Further,  Black  women  and  men 

laboured   for   the  white  population  and  were  denied  their  rightful  recompense 

for  labour. 

In  addition  to  the  family,  the  other  institution  which  cemented  community 

relations  and  gave  a   sense  of   collective   identity  to  Black  life  was  the 

church: 

In  a  white  society,  from  which  the  Black  Loyalists  were  alienated  by 
circumstances  of  colour  and  the  practices  of  religion,  only  the 
church  was  black  ...  Their  chapels,  therefore,  took  on  an  importance 
in  their  lives  beyond  a  simple  location  for  religious  services. 
Community  meetings  were  held  in  the  chapels  and,  in  many  ways,  the 
community  itself  was  defined  by  the  chapel  to  which  it  belonged. 
And  the  leaders  of  those  communities  were  the  preachers  (Walker, 
1976:79-80). 

The   church,    the   organizational   centre  of  Black  community  life,   was 

male-dominated.    The   preachers  were  all  men.   The  sex-segregation  in  the 

Black  communities,   which  was  imposed  externally  through  the  organization  of 

white  society,   can  be   shown   to  operate   internally   in  the  communities' 

religious   life.    The   role  of  Black  women  in  the  communities  seems  to  have 

been  crucial,   however,  in  terms  of  the  day-to-day  operation  of  education  and 

religious-based  activities.    In   19th  century  accounts,  we  get  a  sense  that 

the  production  and   reproduction  of   Black  cultural  life,  centred  as  it  was 

around   religious  expression,  was  carried  forward  chiefly  by  the  women  of  the 

community,  under  the  direction  of  the  male  ministers. 

It   is   interesting   to  note  the  position  of  contemporary  Black  religious 

scholars  on   the   role  of   the  church   in  Black  communities.   Contrary  to 

widely-held   thought   on   the  conservative  influence  of  religion,  the  position 
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here  is  that  the  function  of  religion  is  empowering;  that  is,  religious 
expression  allows  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  human  condition  not  solely 
because  such  transcendence  is  denied  Blacks  in  white  society.  Rather,  I  read 
this  argument  as  laying  claims  to  the  primacy  of,  and  need  for,  spiritual 
transcendence  as  the  first  step  in  humanness.  The  potential  for  worldly 
liberation  in  conjunction  with  spiritual  transcendence  in  the  18th  century 
Elack  community  in  Nova  Scotia  could  be  seen  to  be  realized  in  the  community 
exodus  to  Sierra  Leone  in  1792. 

Black  People  in  1780s  Nova  Scotia:  Some  Conclusions 

The  subordinate  position  of  Black  people  in  Nova  Scotia  in  the  1780s  was 
produced  through  the  process  of  social  formation  along  class/ethnic  lines 
which  was  a  feature  of  the  hegemonic  order  in  the  province.  However,  the 
subordinate  position  of  Blacks  was  a  segregated  one  in  the  social  formation. 
Their  segregation  was  economic  and  social.  In  economic  terms,  Blacks  existed 
largely  outside  of  the  major  productive  activities  of  the  province  (e.g. 
fishing,  farming,  trade,  personal  labour  relations).  Rather,  most  Black 
women  and  men  were  subsistence  farmers,  day  labourers,  sharecroppers, 
indentured  servants,  occasional  craft  producers,  and  slaves.  The  social 
segregation  of  Blacks  was  achieved  through  segregated  religious  practice  and 
separate  and  inferior  education.  As  well,  the  activities  of  Blacks,  and 
whites  of  both  the  dominant  and  subordinate  classes,  ensured  the  reproduction 
of  Black  segregated  subordination  within  the  hegemonic  order  of  colonial  Nova 
Scotia.  Unable  to  secure  an  economic  niche  in  the  major  productive 
activities  of  the  area,  Black  people  were  forced  to  reproduce  their 
segregated  situation  economically.  Socially,  denied  full  participation  in 
bourgeois   institutions   (church  and   school),   Black   people  created  and 
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maintained  their  own,  especially  in  terms  of  religious  activity.  The 
education  of  Black  children  was  sporadically  organized  by  a  Christian 
missionary  society,  the  Bray  Associates,  thus  earmarking  them  as  in  need  of 
Christianizing.  This  further  served  to  segregate  them  from  the  wider 
society. 

As  an  ethnic  group,  Blacks  were  defined  by  their  collective 
identification  as  slaves.  Slaves  were  economic  units;  by  definition,  they 
were  both  exploitable  and  inferior.  The  practices  which  produced  such 
economic  status  were  held  in  place  through  racist  ideology.  Some  of  the 
practices  which  accomplished  the  subordinate  segregation  of  Blacks  were  crime 
and  punishment,  the  system  of  land  grants,  provisioning,  labour  relations  and 
religious  activity.  These  practices  reflect  the  ethnically  segregated 
character  of  work  and  the  ethnically  segregated  character  of  settlement. 

In  terms  of  gender  relations,  Blacks  were  administered  on  the  basis  of 
the  gender  relations  of  the  dominant  British  order.  It  is  unclear,  as  Lerner 
(1979)  points  out  in  the  American  context,  how  much  of  the  gender  relations 
in  Black  communities  are  the  residue  of  African  tribal  practices,  slave 
experiences  or  the  effects  of  the  social  formation  into  which  they  were 
organized.  When  they  arrived  in  Nova  Scotia,  Black  men,  as  heads  of 
families,  were  allocated  land  (when  it  was  granted  at  all).  Only 
infrequently  were  Black  women  granted  land.  The  work  they  were  hired  to 
perform  for  white  employers  was  sex-typed:  laundry,  sewing  and  inside  work 
for  women,  construction  battalions  and  outside  labour  for  men.  There  is  also 
some  evidence  that  Black  women  were  promised  lower  wages  for  domestic  service 
than  were  Black  men.  If  a  man  was  claimed  as  a  slave,  so  were  his  wife  and 
children.  Thus,  the  reproduction  of  the  dominant  gender  system  was  carried 
out   in   the  Black  communities  through  the  sex  segregation  and  dependence  of 
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women  which  were  features  of  the  administration  of  Blacks.  We  can  argue  that 
gender  relations  in  colonial  Nova  Scotia  were  fully  patriarchal,  in  that  they 
specified  the  form  of  relations  not  only  between  men  and  women,  but  also 
between  nen.  Gender  relations  were  also  reproduced  through  the  sex-typing 
of,  and  unequal  pay  for,  work  which  Black  women  and  men  were  hired  to  do. 
Within  the  Black  communities,  the  pattern  of  sex  segregation  and  sex 
subordination  is  most  clearly  reflected  in  the  organization  of  religious 
expression,  the  "key"  to  understanding  community  life. 

In  conclusion,  what  I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  here  is  the 
expression  of  class,  ethnic  and  gender  subordination  in  the  lives  of  Black 
Nova  Scotians  in  the  1780s  and  how  we  might  conceptualize  such 
subordination.  Moving  beyond  orthodox  Marxist  treatments  of  ethnicity, 
gender  and  class,  I  have  sought  to  construct  a  more  complex  analysis  of 
ethnic,  gender  and  class  relations  through  examination  of  accounts  of  the 
lives  of  Black  Nova  Scotians  during  the  period  of  Loyalist  settlement.  I 
have  directed  my  research  in  two  interconnected  areas:  ideology  as  organizing 
practices  in  ethnic  and  gender  differences;  and  the  concrete  manifestation  of 
ethnic  and  gender  difference.  Through  examination  of  the  land  grant  system 
and  of  crime  and  punishment  practices,  I  have  suggested  how  ideas  about 
ethnic  and  gender  difference  and  inequality  serve  to  accomplish  practices  of 
ethnic  and  gender  difference  and  inequality.  Focus  on  the  segregated  ethnic 
community  and  segregated  ethnic  labour  has  suggested  the  interconnections 
between  class  and  ethnicity  in  colonial  Nova  Scotia.  Within  the  context  of 
the  ideological  and  manifest  forms  of  ethnic  difference,  I  have  found  the 
social  construction  and  reproduction  of  sex-segregation  and  sex  inequality 
reflected  in  the  dependence  of  women  on  men  in  land  granting,  sex-typing  of 
crime  and  of  work,  and  sex  segregation  and  subordination  in 
community-organized  religious  expression. 
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In  the  relative  absence  of  a  Black  Loyalist  voice  I  have  sought  to 
articulate  one,  hampered  as  the  work  is  by  reliance  on  dominant  accounts  of 
the  period.  Nevertheless,  it  is  these  accounts,  laden  with  prejudice,  which 
forced  a  re-examination  of  the  utility  and  responsibility  of  existing 
constructs  of  these  relations  of  subordination.  Since  I  have  taken  the 
position  that  this  is  a  work  in  progress,  it  is  my  plan  to  continue  to  refine 
my  explanations  of  the  subordination  of  Black  women  and  men  in  Nova  Scotia. 

NOTES 

*  The  title  is  taken  from  the  poem,  "Crazy  Luce",  by  Black  Nova  Scotian 
poet,  Maxine  Tynes. 

1.  This  article  reflects  part  of  the  research  undertaken  for  Mannette's 
(1983)  Setting  the  Record  Straight:  The  Experience  of  Black  People  in 
Nova  Scotia  1780-1900. 

2.  Social  relations  are  processes  into  which  we  enter,  the  purpose  of  which 
may,  or  may  not,  be  clear  to  us.  Through  our  activities  we  produce  them 
and  carry  them  forward  in  time. 

3.  I  am  using  Vallee's  (1982:128)  definition  of  ethnicity: 

...ethnicity  refers  to  descent  from  ancestors  who  shared  a  common 
culture  or  subculture  manifested  in  distinctive  ways  of  speaking 
and/or  acting.  This  common  culture  may  have  been  carried  by  many 
different  kinds  of  groupings,  such  as  religious,  political, 
geographical,  but  in  all  cases  the  kinship  networks  are  the  crucial 
bearers  of  culture. 
I  would  add  to  this  my  understanding  of  ethnic  groups  as  minorities, 
following  Himelfarb  and  Richardson  (1983:325)  who  say: 

We  may  define  a  minority  as  a  group  of  people  who,  because  of  their 

physical  or   cultural   characteristics,   are   singled  out   from  the 

others   in   the   society   in  which   they   live   for  differential  and 

unequal   treatment,  and  who  therefore  regard  themselves  as  objects  of 

collective  discrimination. 

Thus,   we  arrive   at   an  understanding  of  ethnic  groups  as  deriving  from 

common   ancestry,    having   consciousness   of,    and  expressing  group 

affiliation.    This   group  affiliation   renders  ethnics  the  subject  and 

object  of  differential  and  unequal  treatment  in  society  and  serves  as  the 

focal   point  in  coping  with  and  resisting  this  inequality  of  condition  and 

of  experience. 

With  some  reservations,  then,  on  the  basis  of  the  social  construction  of 
difference  and  inequality  based  on  the  above  criteria,  I  would  use 
ethnicity  as  a  generic  term  which  would  include  race.  This  is  not  to 
deny  the  differences  between  race  and  ethnic  inequality,  but  rather  to 
stress  their  similarities  as  social  phenomena. 
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lhe  way   in  which   I   see   ideology  operating  here  is  as  maps  of  meaning 

through  which   people  make   sense  of   their   lives  and  organize  their 

activities.    These  maps  of  meaning  are  constructed  in  and  express  various 

power   relations   (e.g.   class,   ethnicity,   gender).   Further,  the  social 

construction   of    ideology   gives   it   an  unproblematic   or 

taken-for-granted   character.    Thus,   we  have  a  sense  that  ideology 

inserts   the  oppressed   into   relations   of  subordination  and  is  not 

merely  an  external  mode  of   thought   imposed  on   them.    In  the 

taken-for-granted   social   construction   of   ethnic   and  gender 

difference  and   inequality,   both  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressors 

carry  these  relations  forward  in  time  through  their  social  actions. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  differential  and  unequal  treatment  of 
ethnic  groups  and  of  women  is  the  same.  There  are  obviously  crucial 
differences.  The  point  here  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  way  in  which  the 
analysis  of  ethnic  groups  and  of  women  has  been  taken  up  by  orthodox 
Marxists  has  marked  similarities. 

Following  Clarke  et  al  (1976),  I  see  culture  as  lived  experience  through 
which  individuals  make  sense  of  their  social  world.  Thus,  culture  is  the 
acting  out  of  certain  distinctive  ways  of  thinking  about  the  social  world 
and  it  organizes  social  action  in  such  a  way  that  the  culture  of  one 
group  reflects  the  circumstances  of  that  group  and  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  culture  of  another  group  located  differentially. 

On  the  development  of  tools  of  analysis  to  investigate  race  cultures,  see 
Hall  (1980).  To  determine  the  role  of  gender  relations  within  a  race 
culture,  refer  to  Carby's  (1982)  "agenda'  for  Black  feminism. 

I  have  chosen  to  explore  the  1780s  for  the  following  reasons:  first,  this 
decade  marks  the  period  of  the  first  large  Black  migration  to  Nova 
Scotia;  secondly,  during  the  bicentennial  celebrations  of  the  coming  of 
the  Loyalists  to  Nova  Scotia,  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Black 
Loyalists;  thirdly,  this  period  is  one  of  transition  in  ethnic  relations 
in  Nova  Scotia  since  slave  relations  were  on  the  demise  for  a  variety  of 
reasons;  as  well,  the  influx  of  such  numbers  of  Blacks  forced  the 
colonial  administration  to  deal  with  the  ensuing  problems  rooted  in 
racism. 

Since  the  often  illiterate  subordinate  women  have  not  been  able  to  "speak 
for  themselves',  they  are  revealed  through  historical  documents  such  as 
indentures,  court  records,  institutional  records,  travellers' 
descriptions,  newspaper  stories  and  official  state  records.  In  the  case 
of  Black  women  in  Nova  Scotia,  literate  white  women  wrote  about  them. 
They  are  also  made  visible  through  arts  and  crafts  (e.g.  basket  making) 
which  have  survived.  It  is  assumed  that  these  accounts  are  laden  with 
biases  (class,  race,  gender)  of  their  authors.  However,  through  them 
there  emerges  a  portrait  of  how  these  women  were  perceived  by  others  to 
have  lived,  thought  and  felt.  The  difficulties  of  making  these  women 
visible  are  similar  to  those  problems  of  uncovering  the  experiences  of 
the  subordinate  and  often  reviled  ethnic  group  to  which  they  belonged. 
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10.  What  is  involved  in  this  process  is  as  follows.  I  have  a  responsibility 
to  not  merely  add  Blacks  to  history  but,  rather,  to  rethink  history  in 
terms  of  the  inclusion  of  accounts  of  Black  experience.  Further,  I  need 
to  construct  these  accounts  in  a  spirit  of  cultural  relativity  not  one  of 
ethnocentrism.  Thus,  I  am  motivated  to  produce  non-per jorative 
assessments  of  Black  culture.   Finally,  my  responsibility  as  a  researcher 

is   to   the  community  and  not  only  to  the  research  process.   This 
presents  an  interesting  dilemma  as  various  factions  within  the  Black 
community  vie  for   the   role  of  articulator  of  Black  life  and  Black 
interests.    For  the  researcher,  often  the  choice  of  to  whom  or  what 
within  the  community  to  be  responsible  is  difficult  to  determine. 

11.  The  Act  of  Emancipation  of  1834  brought  a  final  end  to  legalized  slavery 
in  the  British  Empire. 

12.  In  a  slave  society  they  took  their  status  not  from  the  body  of 
Loyalists  to  which  they  belonged,  but  from  the  mass  of  slaves  whose 
African  race  they  shared  (Walker,  1973:104). 

It  was  a  question  of  mindset  in  the  dominant  society  which  enforced  this 
taken-for-granted  sense  of  Blacks  as  economic  units  which  could  be 
exploited  and  for  whom  there  was  no  sense  of  responsibility.  Unlike  the 
paternalism  of  much  of  the  organization  of  early  capitalism  in  Nova 
Scotia,  Black/white  labour  relations  reflected  little  "social 
conscience. ' 

13.  John  Clarkson's  account  of  the  rape  and  abuse  of  Lydia  Jackson  at  the 
hands  of  a  prominent  Lunenburg  doctor  indicates  the  lack  of  redress 
(legal)  which  Black  women  had  and  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the 
oppression  of  Black  women  was  carried  out  against  their  sexuality. 

14.  By  manifest  forms  of  ethnic  subordination,  Cassin  and  Griffith  mean  the 
highly  visible  character  of  the  organization  of  ethnic  inequality:  the 
ethnic  "ghetto,"  ethnic  businesses,  streaming  of  ethnic  students  in  the 
school  system,  etc. 

15.  Walker  (1976:34)  gives  the  following  estimate  of  free  Black  settlement  in 
Nova  Scotia:  Birchtown  (1784)  1,521  individuals;  Brindley  Town  (1784)  211 
individuals;  Chedabucto  (1785)  118  families  or  about  350  individuals; 
Little  Tracadie  (1787)  172  individuals,  (1788)  16  families  or  about  50 
individuals;  Preston  (1780s)  100  families  or  about  300  individuals; 
Halifax  (1780s)  400  individuals;  Shelburne  (1787)  70  families  or  about 
200  individuals;  McNutt's  Island  (1787)  4  families  or  about  12 
individuals;  Liverpool  (1787)  50  individuals;  Annapolis  (1780s)  100 
individuals;  small  centres  (1780s)  unknown. 

16.  The  Blacks  of  Preston  were  also  expected  to  "Work  a  Proportion  of 
Time  on  the  Road,'  and  it  may  have  been  in  exchange  for  rations 
inferior  to  those  granted  to  whites,  as  was  certainly  the  case  in 
Halifax.  Codfish,  molasses  and  hard  biscuit  were  the  principal 
items  in  the  Halifax  Loyalist  diet,  with  occasional  additions  from 
"a  very  limited  supply  of  meat.'  But  this  was  for  whites  only: 
"Meal  and  molasses  sustained  the  negroes'  (in  Walker,  1976:44-45). 
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17.  Newman  (1976:276-289)  demonstrates  that  most  Black  women,  both  slave  and 
free,  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  18th  century  were  working  as  domestics  in 
such  occupations  as  laundresses,  seamstresses,  and  general 
"housewifery."  She  also  shows  that: 

Neither  the  Revolution  nor  the  Gradual  Abolition  Law  caused  a 
significant  change  in  occupations.  By  mid-nineteenth  century  there 
was  still  no  meaningful  change;  women  were  effectively  lodged  in  the 
same  types  of  occupations   (Newman,  1976:284). 

18.  The  Black  schoolmasters  in  each  community  were  Isaac  Limerick  and  Stephen 
Blucke,  respectively  (Walker,  1976:80-83). 

19.  It  seems  essential  that  extended  kin  networks  operated  in  such  a  way  to 
at   least   facilitate  the  care  of  children  and  those  unable  to  work.   This 

is  in  the  context  of  precarious  conditions  in  family  life  (e.g.  the 
return   to  slavery,   death  by  disease  and  starvation,  and  the  labour 
of  women). 
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Rural  Manufacture  in 
Lower  Canada:  Understanding 
Seigneurial  Privilege  and  the 
Transition  in  the  Countryside  * 

David  Schulze 


The  paper  is  a  discussion  of  the  theoretical  implications  of  capitalist 
production  based  on  seigneurial  privilege  in  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  century  Quebec.   This  phenomenon  is  evaluated  in  the  context  of 
the  Marxist  analysis  of  the  transition  to  capitalism.   While  earlier 
interpretations  have  characterized  such  production  as  essentially  mercantile 
and/or  feudalistic,  the  author  considers  that  it  matches  Marx's  description 
of  the  transitional  phenomenon  of  manufacture,  the  form  of  capital's  first 
appearance. 

L'article  est  une  discussion  des  implications  theoriques  de  la  production 
capitaliste  basee  sur  le  privilege  seigneurial  au  Quebec,  a  la  fin  du 
dix-huitieme  et  au  debut  du  dix-neuvieme  siScles.   Ce  phenomene  est  apparent 
dans  le  contexte  de  l'analyse  marxiste  de  la  transition  au  capitalisme. 
Tandis  que  les  interpretations  anterieures  ont  traite  cette  production 
d'essentiellement  marchande  et/ou  feodaliste,  elle  se  range  a  la  description 
par  Marx  du  phenomene  de  transition  qui  est  la  manufacture,  la  forme  de  la 
premiere  apparition  du  capital. 


Theory:  The  transition 

The  nineteenth  century  saw  the  emergence  of  industrial  capitalism  in 
Quebec  (Lower  Canada);  that  much  is  acknowledged  by  any  historian  of  the 
period.  This  implied  a  transition  from  a  predominantly  rural  society 
specializing  in  agricultural  production  to  a  predominantly  urban  one, 
characterized  by  industrial  production. 

Marxist  analyses  offer  a  clear  and  precise  characterization  of  this 
transition,  seeing  it  as  a  change  in  the  mode  of  production;  that  is,  in  the 
social  existence  of  labour.  The  change  was  from  a  primarily  agrarian  society 
of  petty  producers,  whose  surplus  "whether  in  direct  labour  or  in  rent  in 
kind  or  in  money,  is  transferred  under  coercive  sanction"  to  "a  society 
producing  commodities  for  exchange  in  the  market,  whose  principal  classes 
were  capital  owning  entrepreneurs  and  propertyless  wage-earners,"  the  surplus 
of  the  latter  being  appropriated  by  the  former  through  the  sale  of 
labour-pcwer  as  a  commodity. * 

The  Historical  Context 

Within  the  Marxist  school,  no  fully  satisfying  work  of  synthesis  has  been 
published  which  enables  us  to  place  early  nineteenth  century  Lower  Canada  in 
context.  Tom  Naylor's  thesis  is  that  "Anglo-Canadian  merchants,  factors  and 
representatives  of  British  joint-stock  mercantile  companies,  in  collaboration 
with  a  Franco-Canadian  landed  class,  intermediated  flows  of  primary  staples 
from  the  U.S.  [sic]  to  Britain  along  the  St.  Lawrence  route. "^  Stanley 
Ryerson  suggested  that  capitalist  industry  developed  along  three  paths: 
first,  via  the  timber  trade;  secondly,  manufactories  and  machine  shops  as  a 
more  direct  outgrowth  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  England  and,  thirdly,  a 
rural  French  Canadian  industrial  capitalism.  Capitalist  development  was  then 
blocked   by  land  monopolies  and   seigneurial  tenure  which  impedea  settlement, 
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the  spread  of  communications,  and  the  growth  of  a  home  market,  as  well  as  by 
the  imperial  trade  favoured  by  the  English  Canadian  merchant-landowners. •* 
These  analyses  strike  me  as  being  at  once  too  pessimistic  and  too  simplistic, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  made  clearer  below. 

I  suggest  that  Lower  Canada  is  not  usefully  thought  of  as  belonging  to 
Ernest  Mandel's  category  of  "less  developed  countries"  in  the  period  of 
freely  competitive  capitalism  (for  him,  roughly  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  to  1860).   I  quote  at  length: 

The  concrete  articulation  between  these  countries,  which  were 
at  that  time  capitalist  'developing  nations',  and  the  capitalist 
world  market  was  two-fold.  On  the  one  hand,  the  import  of  cheap 
machine  goods  from  abroad  with  the  accompanying  "artillery  of  cheap 
prices'  was  the  great  destroyer  of  traditional  domestic  production. 
[ . . . ]  But  . . .  local  machine  industry  was  able  to  take  the  place  of 
local  domestic  industry  in  about  ten  years,  i.e.,  the  foreign 
products  simply  cleared  the  ground  for  the  development  of  "national' 
capitalism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rapid  specialization  in  their  foreign 
trade  was  able  to  secure  important  sectors  of  the  world  market  as 
outlets  for  these  rising  capitalist  economies.  The  profits  thus 
realized  became,  in  their  turn,  the  main  source  for  the  local 
accumulation  of  capital. 

It  is  also  true,  of  course,  that  integration  into  the  world 
market  and  conditions  of  relative  underdevelopment  in  this  phase  had 
very  negative  effects  on  primitive  accumulation  of  capital  in  these 
countries.  The  exchange  of  commodities  produced  in  conditions  of  a 
lower  productivity  of  labour  was  an  unequal  one:  it  was  an  exchange 
of  less  against  more  labour,  which  inevitably  led  to  a  drain,  an 
outward  flow  of  value  and  capital  from  these  countries  to  the 
advantage  of  Western  Europe.  The  presence  of  large  reserves  of 
cheap  labour  and  land  in  these  countries  logically  resulted  in  a 
capital  accumulation  with  a  lower  organic  composition  of  capital 
than  in  the  first  industrialized  countries.  But  the  extent  of  this 
drain  and  of  this  lower  organic  composition  were  not  sufficient  to 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  indigenous  and  independent  accumulation 
of  capital  —  at  least  not  in  those  countries  where  social  and 
political  class  forces  were  already  capable  of  replacing  the 
destruction  of  an  artisanate  by  the  development  of  national 
large-scale  industry. 

The  most   important  point,  with  reference  to  Quebec's  economy  is  that  it  was 

decidedly  not   "underdeveloped"   (as  in  much  of  Latin  America,  for  instance), 

nor   was  its  development  chiefly  "mercantile,"  in  the  sense  of  being 
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predominantly  oriented  toward  circulation  as  such  rather  than  (capitalist) 
production.  For  instance,  it  is  true  that  production  in  this  period  was 
affected  by  increased  British  demand  for  Canadian  wheat  and  timber,  created 
by  Napoleon's  Continental  Blockade  which  greatly  affected  Lower  Canada's 
development,  but  the  growth  of  the  population  (estimated  at  65,000  in  1765 
and  over  1,000,000  one  hundred  years  later^)  also  had  an  effect  since 
production  was  for  both  an  export  and  a  domestic  market. 

Crucial  to  an  understanding  of  pre-industrial  Quebec  is  the  fact  that  the 
major  part  of  the  land  occupied  by  European  petty  producers  was  not  owned 
"free-hold,"  but,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Durham,  had  "feudal  burthens"  attached 
to  it.°  Land,  the  principal  means  of  production,  was  held  under 
seigneurial  tenure  and  the  privileges  of  the  seigneurs  included  the  right  of 
concession,  the  right  to  an  annual  rent  ("cens  et  rentes"),  the  right  to 
one-twelfth  of  the  price  of  sale  or  exchange  of  land,  the  "droit  de  banalite" 
(the  seigneurs  provided  a  mill  which  their  censitaires  were  obliged  to  use  at 
the  price  of  one-fourteenth  of  their  grain)  as  well  as  having  rights  over 
hunting  and  fishing.  In  addition,  certain  privileges  were  attached, 
depending  upon  the  contracts  between  the  seigneur  and  the  first  censitaire: 
"corvee"  (obligatory  labour),  the  right  to  retain  concessions  which  changed 
hands  through  the  reimbursement  of  the  buyer,  and  the  "servitudes,"  including 
the  censitaires'  obligation  to  maintain  the  roads  and  the  right  of  the 
seigneur  to  take  or  reserve  wood,  stone,  minerals,  or  land  for  the 
construction  and  placement  of  churches,  manors,  farms,  mills  or  public  works, 
as  well  as  the  right  to  forbid  the  construction  of  mills  or  manufactures  by 
others,  subject  to  his  conditions.' 
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Louise  Dech'ene  has  described  the  seigneuries  of  New  France  not  as  a 
"cadre  de  production,"  but  a  "systeme  fiscal,  cree  pour  des  structures 
economiques  et  sociales  quasi-immobiles,  qui  a  survecu  a  l'extension  du 
marche."°  Seigneurial  tenure  was  ended  in  1854  through  a  reimbursement  of 
the  seigneurs  for  these  privileges  by  the  government  and  the  censitaires,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  rights  over  unconceded  land  to  outright  property. 

There   has   been  considerable  debate  on  the   state  of  agricultural 

production   in  early  nineteenth  century  Lower  Canada  which  I  cannot  adequately 

survey  here.    Generally   speaking,   I  adopt  the  analysis  presented  by  Serge 

Courville:   that   that  was   no  crisis  in  agricultural  production,  though  the 

habitant  reoriented  his  production  to  better  meet  the  changing  demands  of  the 

market: 

En  1844,  cette  transformation  est  completee,  l'agriculture  etant 
tout  a  fait  integr§e  dans  l'espace.  Ce  qui  laisse  croire  que  les 
malaises  enregistres  par  les  chroniqueurs  temoignent  plus  d'une 
crise  du  monde  rural  que  d'une  crise  agricole  comme  telle,  mettant 
ainsi  en  cause  davantage  les  conditions  dans  lesquelles  evolue 
l'agriculture  que  les  techniques  de  production  de  l'habitant . . . * 

Using   1831   Census  data,   Courville  was  able   to  make   the  nature  of  this 

"malaise"   quite   clear:   "D'un  rang  a  l'autre,  d'une  paroisse  a  l'autre,  les 

taux   [de  cens  et  rentes]  varient  du  simple  au  double  ou  au  triple,  parfois 

plus,   pour  atteindre   sur   les   fronts  pionniers  des  seuils  sans  precedents, 

lies  "a  l'augmentation  des  tarifs  en  numeraire  et  an  produits  a  l'insertion, 

dans  les  contrats  de  concession,  de  servitudes  et  de  reserves  nouvelles  (sur 

le   bois  notamment)   qui   grevent   d'autant   les  conditions  de  detention  des 

censives. " '^ 

In   their   frequent   petitions   to   the  House  of  Assembly,  the  censitaires 

themselves  eloquently  described  the  general  state  of  the  administration  of 

the  seigneuries   in   the  early  nineteenth  century:  "That  the  Petitioners  [the 
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Freeholders  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Nicholas]  complain  of  the  Seigniorial  Rents 
which  have  been  raised  to  three  or  four  times  what  they  originally  were,  and 
which  may  be,  as  in  fact  they  daily  are,  raised  still  higher;  [...]  of 
numerous  unjust  and  vexatious  reserves,  the  principal  of  which  are,  the 
reserve  of  all  the  timber  fit  for  the  Saw  Mill  or  the  Lumber  Market... "** 

Most  important,  in  the  context  of  the  population  increase  mentioned 
earlier,  were  the  difficulties  in  acquiring  land.  A  group  of  "divers 
Censitaires  possessors  of  Land  en  roture  in  this  Province"  in  1825  observed 
that  "Vast  quantities  of  these  Lands  [i.e.,  "of  this  province"]  are  at  this 
day  lying  in  a  state  of  nature"  due  to  "an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
present  proprietors  to  concede  these  Lands,  being  willing  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  present  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  landed  property  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  exact  hereafter  more  lucrative  rents  and  duties,  thereby 
perverting  Royal  Munificence  into  a  Land  speculation."^ 

The  Problem:  Theoretical  considerations 

This  essay's  real  starting  point  is  Barthelemy  Boliette,  the  seigneur  of 
Lavaltrie  from  1822  until  his  death  in  1850,  whose  biography  was  published  in 
1972  in  the  Revue  d'histoire  de  l'Amerique  francaise  by  Jean-Claude 
Robert.1-^  Joliette  was  a  notary  who,  in  1822,  inherited  a  quarter  of  the 
seigneury  of  Lavaltrie  through  his  wife.  His  uncle,  mill-owner  and  notary  at 
l'Assomption  with  whom  Joliette  had  apprenticed,  had  administered  the 
seigneury  for  ten  years  previously.  Joliette  administered  the  seigneury  for 
his  brother-in-law  and  his  sister-in-law's  husband,  the  co-inheritors. 

Within  the  first  two  years  of  his  administration,  the  majority  of  arrears 
on  the  part  of  the  censitaires  were  paid  off  by  them,  partly  in  the  form  of 
labour  and  wood.    Joliette   then  established   the  Village  d'Industrie  by 
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building  a  complex  of  saw  mills  at  a  cost  of  128,467  livres  on  one  of  the  two 
seigneurial  domains  (which  also  provided  much  of  the  wood  at  first).  By 
1842,  these  mills  employed  approximately  thirty  people.  He  obtained  the  wood 
from  his  own  seigneury  (in  part  through  the  "droit  de  retrait"),  from 
property  in  the  neighbouring  township  of  Kildare  and  by  buying  the  rights  to 
wood  on  neighbouring  seigneuries,  apparently  running  the  lumber  shanties 
himself.  Later  on,  he  built  a  distillery  which  he  sold  to  an  associate  and 
which  burned  to  the  ground  shortly  afterwards.  He  also  made  plans  for  glass 
manufacturing,  but  these  were  never  carried  out.  At  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
had  a  twelve-mile  railroad  built  to  expedite  the  shipment  of  wood  from 
Joliette   to   Quebec  City   (financed,   in  part,   by  shares   sold   to  his 
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Robert's  article  has  not  gone  unnoticed  in  the  literature,  but  the 
commentaries  which  are  available  have  not  solved,  to  my  satisfaction,  the 
problem  of  how  to  understand  the  economic  activity  of  a  man  who  was  a 
"capital  owning  entrepreneur"  employing  "propertyless  wage-earners"  —  with 
funds  and  resources  accumulated  through  a  form  of  coercive  sanction,  however 
modified.  Robert  himself  chose  to  analyze  a  Canadian  seigneur  and  the 
village  he  founded  using  the  concepts  of  urbanization  and  the  entrepreneur. 
The  concept  of  a  transition  between  modes  of  production,  characterized  by 
different  means  of  appropriating  surplus  (and,  by  implication,  the  dynamic  of 
class  conflict)  are  absent  from  his  study. 

Fernand  Ouellet,  historian  of  early  nineteenth  century  Quebec,  saw 
seigneurs  like  Joliette  as  "int§ressants  dans  la  perspective  de  la  mise  en 
place  du  conflit  entre  capitalisme  et  propriete  seigneuriale"  but  concludes 
that  it  is  chiefly  anglophone  bourgeois  seigneurs  who  thus  put  the 
seigneurial  system  in  question,  while  among  the  bourgeois  francophones  "la 
primaute  va  d6cid6ment  dans  l'ensemble  aux  considerations  sociales. " '-> 
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Joliette  received  considerable  attention  from  Gerald  Bernier  and  Daniel 
Salee,  two  political  scientists  attempting  a  neo-Marxist  analysis  of  the 
economy  of  Lower  Canada,  whose  over-all  analysis  is  similar  to  Naylor's  and 
which  cites  his  work.  They  define  Lower  Canada  as  an  "§conomie  marchande" 
whose  essential  characteristics  are:  a  "hypertrophic"  in  circulation  at  the 
expense  of  production,  the  dominance  of  capital  accumulated  and  recycled 
through  exchange  ("capital  marchand"),  the  exploitation  of  land  for 
speculative  purposes  and/or  mercantilist  ones  (i.e.,  the  categories  of  goods 
produced  are  determined  by  external  demand),  and  the  enlarged  reproduction  of 
dominant,  non-capitalist  relations  of  production.  "Forme  de  production 
insolite  s'il  en  est,  elle  revet  certaines  allures  capitalistes,  mais  procede 
d'une  logique  f ondamentalement  feodaliste."  The  manufacturing  potential  of 
Lower  Canada  was  largely  ignored  by  the  "bourgeoisie  marchande"  and  the 
expansion  of  capitalist  relations  of  production  finally  came  through  a 
gradual  passage  from  artisanal  production  to  manufacturing. ^ 

In  a  manner  not  unlike  Ouellet,  who  mentions  Joliette  only  to  put  him 

aside   since  he  has  already  decided  that  for  francophone  bourgeois  seigneurs 

"l'attrait  des  valeurs  nobiliaires"   is  prime,  Bernier  and  Salee  decide  his 

activities  are  not  genuinely  capitalist: 

Dans  le  cadre  d'une  economie  a  dominante  marchande,  la 
capitalisation  de  la  rente  fonciere  est  essentiellement  tributaire 
des  imperatifs  du  capital  marchand;  tant  que  persiste,  a  tout  le 
moins,  le  caractere  mercantiliste  dominant  des  fonctions 
economiques.  La  construction  de  canaux  ou  l'erection  de  moulins  a 
scie  sont  d'abord  motivSes  par  la  nature  des  activitSs  commerciales 
en  cours  dans  la  colonie.  Elles  sont  directement  fonction  des 
echanges  avec  la  metropole;  d'une  part,  les  nouveaux  canaux  dans 
Beauharnois  sont  essentiels  a  l'amelioration  des  echanges  marchands, 
et ,  d'autre  part,  le  developpement  de  l'industrie  du  bois  dans 
Lavaltrie  est  completement  dependant  de  la  demande  britannique  pour 
ce  produit .  *■' 

This  is  further  supported  with  the  following: 
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Ainsi  done,  bien  que  les  initiatives  economiques  de  certains 
seigneurs  puissent  revStir  une  apparence  typiquement  capitaliste, 
elles  s 'accomplissent  en  realite  non  pas  sur  la  base  d'extorsion  de 
plus  value,  ce  qui  est  le  propre  du  capitalisme,  mais  sur  la  base  de 
corvees  obligatoires ,  du  travail  gratuit  en  remboursement  de  dettes 
et  de  rapports  de  soumission/exploitation  de  nature  essentiellement 
feodaliste. ^ 

The  assertion  that  the  labour  for  the  seigneurs'  seemingly  capitalist 

activity  was   provided   by  corvee  and  as  repayment  of  debts  is  simply  untrue. 

Joliette   did   receive   some  of   the  arrears  due   to  him  in  the   form  of 

labour,  1'   just  as  at  least  one  other  seigneur,   Joseph  Drapeau  at   la 

Baie-du-Ha!Ha! ,   built  his  moulin  banal  (but  never  anything  else)  with  corvee 

labour   in   1844-45.20    However,   neither  arrears   nor,  especially,  corvee, 

could  have  guaranteed  enough  labour  for  undertakings  like  Joliette's,  nor  was 

it  necessary,   given  that   the   population  was   increasing  while  land  for 

settlement  became  more   inaccessible.    As   the   cure  wrote  of  the  Village 

d'Industrie's  first  inhabitants: 

Gens  inconnus  qui  viennent  deja  assaillir  nos  portes  le  sac  au  dos. 
[...]  Ces  gens  sans  le  sou  s 'etablissent  dans  le  voisinage  du 
moulin.  .  .  *■*■ 

It  could,  perhaps,  more  reasonably  be  objected  that  the  work-force  of  many  of 

the  capitalist  seigneurs'  enterprises  may  sometimes  have  been  part-time 

farmers  and   thus  not   yet  a   proletariat   in   the  sense  of  subsisting  only 

through  the  sale  of  its  labour-power,  though  not  for  Joliette  it  appears. 

Much  more   important,   however,   is  Bernier  and  Salee's  insistence  that 

production   responding  to  demand  in  the  metropole,  conditioned  by  exchange,  is 

not   genuinely   capitalist,   but  merely  another   incarnation  of  merchant 

capital.    This   results   from  a   fundamental  misconception  of  the  nature  of 

merchant   capital,   shared   by  authors   such  as  Naylor.    To  cite  Marx: 

"...merchant's  capital  is  penned  in  the  sphere  of  circulation   ...  its 

function  consists  exclusively  of   promoting   the  exchange  of  commodities"" 
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(emphasis  added).    Joliette's  activity  in  large  part  was  in  fact  intimately 

connected   to   production:   his  mills,  for  instance,  match  Marx's  formula  for 

capital,   "in  which  living  labour  stands  in  the  relation  of  non-property  to 

raw  material,   instrument   and   the  means  of  subsistence  required  during  the 

period  of  production."" 

For  Bernier  and  Salee,  the  introduction  of  new,  capitalist  relations  of 

production  seems   to  be  only  directly  attributable  to  a  gradual  passage  from 

"artisanat"   to  manufacture.^    This   suggests  a  misunderstanding  of  Marx's 

description  of  the  two  forms  of  transition  to  capitalism: 

First ,  the  merchant  becomes  an  industrial  capitalist.  This  is  true 
in  crafts  based  on  trade  . . .  Second ,  the  merchant  turns  the  small 
masters  into  his  middlemen,  or  buys  directly  from  the  independent 
producer,  leaving  him  nominally  independent  and  his  mode  of 
production  unchanged.  Third,  the  industrialist  becomes  merchant  and 
produces  directly  for  the  whole  market." 

26 
Marx  calls   the   last  way  "the  really  revolutionising  path,"    in  which  "the 

producer   becomes  merchant  and  capitalist,   in  contrast   to   the  natural 

agricultural  economy  and  guild-bound  handicrafts,"   but  he  does  not  put  in 

doubt   the  extent   to  which   the   first   path   (merchant  capital  taking  over 

industrial   production)  fully  constitutes  industrial  capitalism.   Moreover,  he 

recognizes   the   connection   to  circulation  as  crucial  to  that  transformation, 

not  somehow  non-capitalist. 

Perhaps   the  example  of  Barthelemy  Joliette  does  not  make  this  theoretical 

point   sufficiently  clear.    A  better  example  would  be  Simon  McTavish,  fur 

trader  and   seigneur  of  Terrebonne   from  1802  until  his  death  in  1804  after 

which  the  executors  of  his  will  administered  the  seigneury  until  it  was  sold 

to  Joseph  Masson   in   1832.   The  fur  trade  was  indeed  merchant  capital,  with 

only  an  incidental  use  of  wage-labour  relative  to  over-all  activity;  namely, 

the  exchange  of   commodities   between   two  different  modes  of  production.   A 
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portion   of   McTavish's   merchant   capital   became   industrial   capital  at 

Terrebonne,   from  where   voyageurs  departed  for   the  interior  and  had  to  be 

supplied  with  provisions: 

[McTavish]  ran  a  store  and  two  very  modern  flour  mills,  built  a 
bakery  that  made  biscuit  for  the  northwest,  set  up  a  sawmill  and 
encouraged  the  manufacture  of  barrels.  He  was  not  content  just  to 
collect  the  seigneurial  rents  but  tried  to  channel  the  region's 
surplus  production  to  his  mills.  The  wheat  he  processed  was 
intended  for  the  local  market  and  for  export. " 

It   seems  that,  as  with  Joliette's  developments,  those  of  McTavish  attracted  a 

pool   of   labourers,   giving  birth   to   the  village  of  Terrebonne . 2°   In  this 

form,    then,   merchant   capital   had   invested   in   industrial   capitalist 

production,   albeit  in  a  subsidiary  function,  having  provided  a  market  through 

trade. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  technology  most  important  in  the  capitalist 
production  discussed  here,  the  mill,  was  itself  in  the  midst  of  a 
transition.  "Merchant  milling"  for  commercial  purposes,  using  a  technology 
that  increasingly  required  a  small  labour  force,  was  displacing  the  "custom 
milling"  for  local  use  (often  merely  the  farmer's  personal  use)  that  had  been 
artisanal,  needing  only  a  master  miller,  his  journeyman  and  apprentice.  In 
this  sense,  then,  seigneurs  like  Joliette  were  also  following  the 
non-revolutionary  path  in  terms  of  a«  transition  to  capitalist  milling 
operations. i7 

The  activity  of  capitalist  seigneurs  does  not,  however,  merely  raise  the 

theoretical   issue   of  merchant  capital.   Marx  explicitly  deals  with  the  type 

of   enterprise   in  which  Joliette  and  McTavish  were  involved.   We  quote  him 

here  at  length  because  his  remarks  are  so  directly  relevant: 

The  original  historical  forms  in  which  capital  appears  at  first 
sporadically  or  locally,  side  by  side  with  the  old  modes  of 
production,  but  gradually  bursting  them  asunder,  make  up  manufacture 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  (not  yet  the  factory).  This  arises, 
where  there  is  mass-production  for  export  —  hence  on  the  basis  of 
large-scale  maritime   and  overland  trade,  and  in  the  centres  of  such 
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trade  ...  Manufacture  does  not  initially  capture  the  so-called  urban 
crafts,  but  the  rural  subsidiary  occupations,  spinning  and  weaving, 
the  sort  of  work  which  least  requires  craft  skill,  technical 
training.  Apart  from  those  great  emporia,  in  which  it  finds  the 
basis  of  an  export  market,  and  where  production  is,  as  it  were  by 
its  spontaneous  nature,  directed  towards  exchange-value  —  i.e. 
manufactures  directly  connected  with  shipping,  including 
shipbuilding  itself,  etc.  —  manufacture  first  establishes  itself 
not  in  the  cities  but  in  the  countryside,  in  villages  lacking  gilds, 
etc.  The  rural  subsidiary  occupations  contain  the  broad  basis  of 
manufactures,  whereas  a  high  degree  of  progress  in  production  is 
required  in  order  to  carry  on  the  urban  crafts  as  factory 
industries.  Such  branches  of  production  as  glassworks,  metal 
factories,  sawmills,  etc.,  which  from  the  start  demand  a  greater 
concentration  of  labour-power,  utilise  more  natural  power,  and 
demand  both  mass-production  and  a  concentration  of  the  means  of 
production,  etc.:  these  also  lend  themselves  to  manufacture. 
Similarly  papermills,  etc. 

[...]  For  its  first  prerequisite  is  the  involvement  of  the 
entire  countryside  in  the  production,  not  of  use  values,  but  of 
exchange  values.  Glassworks,  papermills,  ironworks,  etc.  cannot  be 
conducted  on  gild  principles.  They  require  mass-production,  sales 
to  a  general  market,  monetary  wealth  on  the  part  of  the 
entrepreneur.  Not  that  he  creates  the  subjective  or  objective 
conditions;  but  under  the  old  relations  of  property  and  production 
these  conditions  cannot  be  brought  together.  (After  this  the 
dissolution  of  the  relations  of  serfdom  and  the  rise  of  manufacture 
gradually  transform  all  branches  of  production  into  branches 
operated  by  capital.)-^ 

For  Marx,  rural  manufacture  is  a  preliminary  form  of  capital  production, 
appearing  in  the  countryside  before  the  transformation  has  fully  taken  place 
in  the  town  —  where  it  later  leads  to  a  concentration  of  production  which 
subordinates  the  countryside  and  enforces  rural  backwardness.-^  It 
requires  a  concentration  of  labour  and  of  the  means  of  production,  needs 
natural  power  and  mass  production,  and  requires  monetary  wealth  (the  latter, 
by  Marx's  definition,  "accumulated  through  mercantile  profits"-").  Could 
there  be  a  more  succinct  summary  of  the  essential  elements  of  Joliette's 
activity?  In  fact,  it  is  virtually  a  list  of  the  potential  resources  offered 
by  the  Canadian  seigneury. 

Moreover,  regarding  the  role  of  monetary  wealth  and  the  connection 
between  the  question  of  rural  manufacture  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  question 
of  merchant   to  industrial  capital  on  the  other,  it  is  useful  to  cite  Marx  on 
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one  more  point:  "[Capital's]  original  formation  occurs  simply  because  the 
historic  process  of  the  dissolution  of  an  old  mode  of  production  allows 
value,  existing  in  the  form  of  monetary  wealth  to  buy  the  objective 
conditions  of  labour  on  one  hand,  to  exchange  the  living  labour  of  the  now 
free  workers  for  money,  on  the  other. ■" 

By  establishing  a  strict  definition  of  capitalism  which  Joliette  does  not 
match,  Bernier  and  Salee  have  missed  the  point:  we  are  dealing  here  with  an 
inherently  transitional  form.  The  presence  of  semi-feudal  elements  is  not 
proof  of  its  non-capitalist  nature,  but  an  indication  of  its  position 
relative  to  the  eventual  full  development  of  a  capitalist  mode  of  production 
in  Quebec. 

Characterizing  the  phenomenon 

In  discussing  capitalist  production  by  seigneurs,  most  authors  have  been 
content  to  deal  with  Joliette  and,  occasionally,  Joseph  Masson.  There  has 
been  no  real  attempt  to  enumerate  the  use  of  seigneurial  privilege  such  as 
Joliette's,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  if  one  does  not  view  them  in  terms  of 
control  of  the  means  of  production  —  that  is,  class  relations  —  nor  if, 
like   Bernier   and   Salee,    one   regards   the   phenomenon   as  somehow 


illegitimate. 
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Unfortunately,  the  most  likely  source  for  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the 
phenomenon,  the  census,  is  of  only  minimal  use  since,  for  the  three  major 
censuses  before  commutation  (1831,  1842,  1851),  neither  ownership  of  mills, 
nor  numbers  of  employees  are  listed  with  any  regularity.  For  at  least  the 
1851  census  the  printed  totals  are,  in  my  experience,  unreliable,  so  that  the 
larger  picture  would  have  to  be  reconstructed  from  a  tabulation  of  the 
manuscript.    Moreover,  since  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  enumerators 
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of   the   1851   census  missed  many   of  the  Ontario  mills,    there  is  a  strong 

possibility   their  Quebec   counterparts  did   the   same,   so   that  even   the 

manuscript  would  be   inaccurate.     In  all   likelihood,   a  roughly  reliable 

quantitative   portrait  of   this  phenomenon  could  only  emerge  after  exhaustive 

searches  of   the   notarial,   judicial  and  (remaining)  seigneurial  records,  a 

project  not  within  the  scope  of  this  analysis. 

In   spite  of   these  difficulties,   certain  aspects   of   the   industrial 

capitalist   use  of   seigneurial  privilege  are  readily  apparent,  even  after  an 

analysis  of  only   the  secondary  and  printed  primary  sources.   To  begin  with, 

the  question  must   be   posed  not   in  terms  of  seigneurs,  but  of  seigneurial 

privilege,   or   it   becomes  a  study  of  biographies  rather  than  of  relations  of 

production.    When  Thomas  Mears   and   Peter  McGill  (Jr.)  ran  saw  mills  and 

shanties   in  the  seigneury  of  La  Petite  Nation,  they  rented  mills  built  by  the 

Papineaus,   paid  for  the  privilege  of  "coupe  de  bois"  and  used  a  labour  force 

provided  by   the  Papineaus'  concession  of  marginal  land.   By  1851,  one  of  the 

saw  mills  employed  ten  men,  the  other  forty.   The  former  was  sold  to  Alanson 

Cook   in  1852;  but  Louis-Joseph  Papineau  reserved  the  land  and  the  rights  over 

its  use,   including   the   power  of   the   Chaudiere   Falls.-'"    Their  fully 

capitalist   activity   took   place   using   the   pre-condition  of   seigneurial 

privilege,   fully  exploited  by   both   the  Papineaus  (in  terms  of  contractual 

rights  and   collection  of  revenue)  and  Joliette."   For  Mears  and  McGill,  as 

for  Edouard  Scallon,   a  partner  of  Joliette  whose  access  to  Lavaltrie's 

productive   possibilities   always   required   payment   to  Joliette  or  his 

widow, 38      the  use  of   seigneurial   privilege  was  an  essential  part  of  their 

institution  of  capitalist  production. 
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Significantly,  it  was  the  privilege  perhaps  more  than  the  activities  of 
the  specific  seigneurs  (since  control  would  often  pass  from  their  heirs  to 
others,  as  from  Joliette's  widow  to  Scallon)  which  continued  to  influence  the 
development  of  rural  industry  after  the  commutation  of  seigneurial  tenure. 
The  Etchemin  Mills,  for  instance,  were  one  of  Lower  Canada's  largest 
complexes  of  saw  mills,  built  in  the  seigneury  of  Lauzon  by  Henry  Caldwell 
who  had  used  his  privileges  as  seigneur  to  assemble  the  land  and  ensure  a 
steady  supply  of  timber.-"  They  were  bought  at  a  sheriff's  sale  in  1856  by 
the  merchant,  Henry  Atkinson,  whose  family  kept  them  producing  various 
wood-related  products  until  1935.  They  remained  of  such  importance  that  in 
1958  one  local  wrote  "La  plupart  [des  gens  de  St_Romuald]  ont  des  parents  qui 
y  ont  travaille,  s'ils  n'y  ont  pas  travaille  eux-mtmes. . . "^ 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  phenomenon  we  are  analyzing  —  albeit 
through  an  inevitably  incomplete  search  for  evidence  —  is  its  pervasiveness, 
precisely  because  it  stems  not  from  mentalites  (as  in  Ouellet's  psycho-social 
analysis),  nor  individual  characteristics  (as  in  Robert's  entrepreneurial- 
biographical  approach),  but  from  the  nature  of  seigneurial  privilege  itself. 
Capitalist  production  on  the  basis  of  seigneurial  privilege  was  introduced  by 
francophones  such  as  Joliette  and  anglophones  such  as  McTavish,  by  political 
reactionaries  such  as  Caldwell  and  by  no  less  a  political  figure  than  the 
Patriote  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  who  operated  a  distillery  at 
St-Denis-sur-Richelieu  in  partnership  with  the  seigneur  Louis  Deschambault 
("burned  to  the  ground  by  British  soldiers  during  the  1837  Rebellion  he  helped 
to  lead).** 

Eustache-Nicolas  Lambert-Dumont ,  the  seigneur  of  Mille-Isles  (division  du 
Chene),  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  original  seigneur  (he  was  the  fifth 
generation)   and  ran  six  flour  mills,  five  saw  mills  and  a  carding  and  fulling 
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mill   there.        His   grandson,   Godroy  Laviolette,   inheritor  of   the 

Augmentation  des  Mille-Isles,   carried  on  this  capitalist  tradition  in  the 

period   1850-1881:   "II   fut   pour  les  travailleurs  de  Saint-Jerome  une  vraie 

providence,   s'inggniant  sans  cesse,   de   longues  annees  durant,  a  creer  des 

industries   qui   employaient  quantite  d'ouvriers. "^  If  any  seigneurs 

belonged   to  Ouellet's  dubious  category  of  Canadian  "noblesse"  (dubious  since 

being  a   seigneur  carried   no   privileges  not  attached  to  the  seigneury),  it 

would   be  Dumont  and  Laviolette  yet,  this  did  not  make  their  activity  any  less 

capitalist   than  that   of  an   "enrichi"   like  Nicolas  Montour  who  built  iron 

forges  and  furnaces  on  the  seigneury  of  Pointe-du-Lac  which  he  bought  in  his 

forties,  after  having  made  his  fortune  in  the  fur  trade .  ^ 

By  the  same  token,  this  phenomenon  occurred  in  the  district  of  Montreal 
(Mille-Isles,  Terrebonne),  of  Trois-Rivieres  (Montour),  Quebec  (George 
Allsopp  ran  a  paper  mill  and  a  large  flour  milling  and  biscuit-baking 
operation  on  his  Jacques-Cartier  seigneury^-*) .  it  also  occurred  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  GaspSsie,  where  seigneuries  were  acquired  by  fish  merchants  to 
complete  their  control  over  their  fishermen  clients,  but  where  they  also 
organized  lumber  shanties,  operated  saw  mills  and  used  the  lumber  for 
shipbuilding. ^" 

In  addition  to  existing  in  every  region  and  under  the  auspices  of 
seigneurs  of  varying  backgrounds,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  this  incipient 
capitalist  production  did  produce  for  a  local  market,  distilling,  for 
instance,  and,  in  some  cases,  woollen  and  textile  manufacturing,  as  in 
Montarville  in  the  1820s  where  American  industrialists  rented  a  seigneurial 
flour  mill  and  used  it  for  carding  and  textile  manufacturing  or,  in 
Beauharnois  in  the  1850s  where  Montreal  entrepreneurs  bought  water-power 
rights   from  the   seigneur  and  formed  the  Dominion  Woolen  Manufacturing 
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47 
Co.      Many  kinds  of   production  were  of  course  complementary:   a  mill 

receiving  grain  might  easily  use  it  for  distilling,  which  might  also  require 

glass   production;   one   producing   flour  might  use  it  for  biscuits  and,  if  it 

received   timber  as  well,  add  a  cooperage  to  produce  barrels  in  which  to  store 

the  flour. 

Iron  manufacturing   took  place  via  seigneurial  privilege,  both  at  the  St. 

Maurice  Forges,   where   the   lease  from  the  crown  carried  the  privileges  of  a 

seigneury"*°  and  at   Ste-Genevieve-de-Batiscan ,  where  the  Batiscan  was  leased 

from   the  crown  and  neighbouring  Champlain  bought  by  the.  group  of  merchants 

running  them.^'    It  involved  both  the  production  of  bar  iron  for  export  and 

of  stoves  for  local  use. 50   The  St.  Maurice  Forges  at  least  (the  Batiscan 

Forges  failed  after  a  short  time)  were  of  considerable  importance  in  terms  of 

their  use  of  wage  labour.   In  1843,  their  lessee,  Mathew  Bell,  called  the 

attention  of   the  government  "to  the  destitute  situation  of  workmen  and  their 

families,  residents  at  the  works,  should  the  [lease]  be  discontinued:" 

These  people,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  souls,  (Mr.  Bell  adds,) 
are  nearly  all  Canadians,  born  and  brought  up  at  the  Post,  and 
several  of  the  families  are  descendants  of  the  workmen  found  there 
at  the  Conquest,  who  never  left  the  Establishment;  and  there  are 
besides  about  three  hundred  more  people  fed  at  the  Works  at 
particular  seasons  of  the  year;  and  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  always  had  a  ready  market  for  hay  and  oats,  etc.,  etc.,  thus 
showing  the  vast  importance  which  these  Works  have  hitherto  been  to 
the  Town  and  District ... ^ 

Capitalist   production   through  seigneurial  privilege  can  thus  not  be 

easily   dismissed:   though   the  cursory  evidence  assembled  here   shows  a 

predominance  of   production  for  export,   it  also  produced  for  the  domestic 

market,   and  while   it  used  a  system  of  production  as  primitive  as  the  lumber 

shanty  or  as   limited  as  a  mill  with  a  half-dozen  employees,  it  could  be  as 

large  and  sophisticated  as  the  St.  Maurice  Forges. 
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The  Phenomenon  in  comparative  perspective 

The  involvement  of  landed  nobility  and  gentry  in  capitalist  production  in 
Europe  is  already  well-known  to  historians .  "  of  particular  interest  for 
this  study  are  Guy  Richard's  articles  on  nobility's  involvement  in  industry 
in  Normandy  after  the  French  Revolution. 53  Even  after  the  revolutionary 
abolition  of  feudal  tenure,  noble  families — old  and  new--were  able  to  use 
their  control  of  natural  power  (streams  and  rivers  running  through  land  they 
still  owned)  to  introduce  mass  production. 

In   the  eighteenth  century  in  the  British  colony  of  New  York,  the  manorial 

system   (left   from  the  Dutch  regime)  allowed  the  landlords,  many  of  whom  were 

also  merchants,   to  establish  saw  mills,  grist  mills,  bolting  houses,  bake 

houses  and   iron  manufacturing,  using  the  exclusive  milling  and  mining  rights 

which  conveyances   (contracts  with   tenants)   gave  them,  presumably  financed 

through   the  annual   rent   and   the   sale   rights   paid   to   them  by   their 

tenants. ^^    On  Prince  Edward   Island,  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the 

land  monopolies   used   their   resources   to  develop  a  lumber  and  shipbuilding 

industry: 

The  land  being  rich  with  timber,  the  landlords  brought  out  new 
settlers  from  Britain,  rented  them  land,  and  offered  them  the 
"opportunity"  of  paying  their  rents  by  cutting  lumber  and  working  in 
shipyards.  The  value  of  this  labour  was  rated  so  low  however  that 
it  was  insufficient  -to  pay  the  rents.  The  landlords  demanded 
additional  payments  in  cash,  which  the  tenants  seldom  had. 
Consequently  they  sank  into  debt  to  the  landlords . ^ 

The  most  interesting  comparisons,  however,  can  be  made  with  other  regions 

of   Lower  Canada,   those   settled  under  the  free-hold  system.   To  begin  with, 

however,   it   should  be   noted   that   free-hold   tenure  (applied  to  new  lands 

conceded  after   the   conquest)  was  not  necessarily  as  free  as  has  often  been 

assumed.    The   seigneurs  of  Lavaltrie,  for  instance,  controlled  a  large  part 

of   the  neighbouring  township  of  Kildare  (township  land  was  assigned  through  a 
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leader  system  which  granted  vast  portions  of  townships  to  individuals  or  land 
companies  who  were  then  responsible  for  further  granting  lots  to  settlers). 
Robert  maintains  that  free  and  common  soccage  "impliquait  un  achat  pur  et 
simple  de  la  terre,  libre  par  la  suite  de  tout  lien",  but  writes  elsewhere 
that  the  contracts  of  concession  Joliette  made  for  land  in  Kildare  included 
the  obligation  to  have  wood  sawed  at  his  mills.  Thus,  the  township  lands 
"§taient  dans  la  realite  partie  integrante  de  la  seigneurie  de  Lavaltrie  et 
etaient  consideres  comme  tels  par  les  seigneurs."-5" 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  not  an  isolated  case:  the  1851 
Reports  of  the  Special  Committee  Appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Causes  which 
Retard  the  Settlement  of  the  Eastern  Townships  reproduced  in  its  entirety  a 
contract  of  concession  with  an  impressive  list  of  obligations,  between 
Charles  Turgeon,  Esq.,  "Merchant,  residing  in  the  City  of  Quebec,  proprietor 
of  certain  lands  situate  in  the  Township  of  Maddington"  and  Jacques  Dion, 
farmer.  The  sale  was  made  "in  consideration  of  an  annual,  perpetual  and 
irredeemable  ground-rent,  rent  fonciere,  non  rachetable,  of  one  shilling 
currency"  payable  after  redemption  of  a  constituted  rent  of  L  112.  10s; 
payment  of  consituted  rent  could  be  delayed  in  return  for  an  annual  and 
perpetual  ground  rent  of  20  shillings  during  the  purchaser's  personal 
occupation  which  upon  any  transfer  of  the  property  would  "be  increased  by  the 
said  change  of  title,  until  it  be  equivalent  to  the  legal  interest  upon  the 
said  capital  sum  of  i  112."  The  vendor  and  his  heirs  also  had  the  right  of 
pre-emption  over  the  land  in  whole  or  in  part.  He  reserved  the  rivers  and 
brooks,  mines,  mineral  lands,  minerals,  quarries  of  stone  or  slate,  and 
limestone,  timber,  "as  also  the  proprietorship  of  a  land  of  six  arpents  in 
superficie,  fit  and  proper  for  the  construction  and  erection  of  one  or  more 
?rist   or   saw  mills,  or  any  other  mills  or  manufactories  whatsoever;  as  also 
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for  a  road,  as  a  means  of  communications  therewith"  subject  only  to  payment 
of  "the  value  of  the  clearing  or  improvement."  It  was  also  "expressly 
agreed,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  that  neither  the  said  purchaser,  his 
heirs,  nor  any  of  their  successors  whomsoever .. .shall  ever  in  any  case 
construct  any  grist-mill  or  saw-mill  upon  the  said  land."-''  This  was  a  set 
of  servitudes  as  complete  as  any  seigneurial  contract  might  include. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  there  are  cases  of  township  land  grantees  who 
operated  manufactures  on  their  land  grants.  In  his  1815  Topographical 
Description  of  Lower  Canada,  for  instance,  Joseph  Bouchette  described  Hyat's 
Mills,  "a  valuable  property"  at  the  foot  of  the  great  fall  at  the  forks  of 
the  St.  Francis,  Township  of  Ascot,  belonging  to  Gilbert  Hyat,  one  of  Ascot's 
original  grantees,  and  its  largest  landowner. ^°  When  Ascot  came  under  the 
domination  of  the  British  American  Land  Company  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  the  town  of  Hyat's  Mills  was  renamed  Sherbrooke. 

Another  interesting  case  is  that  of  Paul  Holland  Knowlton,  who  was 
appointed  agent  to  dispose  of  unsold  land  in  Brome  Township  in  1827  and  had 
purchased  much  of  the  land  himself  in  a  few  years'  time.  At  his  first  farm, 
on  Brome  Lake,  settled  in  1815,  he  had  operated  a  store  and  distillery.  In 
1834  he  moved  to  a  stream  flowing  into  the  lake,  over  which  he  took  up  water 
rights,  and  set  up  a  saw  mill  to  produce  building  materials,  as  well  as  "a 
large  house  with  offices  attached,  a  smithy  and  its  shop,  a  pearlashery  and, 
later,  a  store  and  grist  mill  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  village  of 
Knowlton  ...  These  facilties  enhanced  the  value  of  the  wild  land  in  the 
neighbourhood,  much  of  which  either  belonged  to  him  or  passed  through  his 
hands.  "->' 

More  important  to  this  analysis  than  the  fact  that  even  township  land 
sometimes   included   the  expropriation  of  the  producer's  surplus  through  legal 
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coercion  (i.e.,  rent,  milling  obligations)  is  the  exploitation  by  grantees  of 
their  control  over  resources  such  as  land,  motive  power  and  raw  materials  to 
establish  manufactures.  In  nations  such  as  France,  where  feudal  tenure  had 
been  almost  universal,  the  control  of  such  resources  was  historically 
connected  to  coercive  surplus  extortion.  In  North  America,  however,  once  the 
aboriginal  population  was  eliminated  there  was  an  abundance  of  unsettled, 
unoccupied  land,  and  these  resources  could  be  monopolized  by  an  elite  under  a 
variety  of  legal  forms.  Thus,  the  capitalist  activity  of  seigneurs  in  Lower 
Canada  must  be  seen  as  growing  out  of  the  institutionalization  of  the  control 
and  exploitation  of  resources  in  a  land  in  large  part  not  yet  settled  (by 
Europeans)  during  the  transition  to  capitalism,  not  merely  a  capitalistic 
transformation  of  the  exploitation  of  feudalistic  privilege. "0  Rural 
manufacture  was  a  transitional  phenomenon  which  no  longer  required  the 
outright  control  over  land  and  labour  exercised  by  feudal  lords  but,  merely, 
the  coercive  power  of  the  law  and  market  relationships.  This  coercive  power 
or  de  facto  control  could  be  exercised  through  bourgeois  property  (as  in 
post-revolutionary  France  or  in  Prince  Edward  Island)  or  through  a 
semi-feudal  system  such  as  that  in  Lower  Canada. 

A  final  qualification  worth  making  is  that,  Berthelemy  Joliette 
notwithstanding,  the  relationship  between  seigneurial  privilege  and  the 
development  of  capitalist  production  was  not  necessarily  simple  nor  smooth, 
the  former  by  no  means  automatically  facilitating  the  latter.  To  begin  with, 
a  seigneur  could  very  profitably  exploit  his  seigneury  in  an  essentially 
rentier  fashion:  simply  using  his  various  privileges  (such  as  the  rents, 
banalitfis,  corvee,  right  of  concession  and  retrait  and,  thus,  of  speculation) 
to  extract  the  maximum  amount  of  surplus  from  his  censitaires  without  "ever 
introducing   new,   capitalist   productive   relationships.^    Moreover,   the 
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agitation  by  the  Montreal  bourgeoisie  for  an  end  to  the  Sulpician  Seminary's 
privilege  over  their  seigneury  of  Montreal  as  early  as  the  1820s  demonstrates 
that  the  existence  of  those  privileges  could  also  conflict  with  capitalist 
development. °^ 

The  "commutation"  of  seigneurial  tenure  in  1854  suggests  that  it 
eventually  did  become  incompatible  with  further  capitalist  development.  It 
was  legislated  by  a  liberal-tory  coalition  in  the  assembly,  under  the 
influence  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  suggesting  a  high  degree  of  consensus 
on  the  issue  among  various  elements  of  the  dominant  classes.  The  result  was 
a  profoundly  non-revolutionary  transformation  of  land  tenure,  in  which 
seigneurs  kept  unconceded  land  as  private  property  and  were  indemnified  by 
the  state  for  their  privileges,  while  the  cens  et  rentes  were  paid  off  to 
them  by  the  censitaires  in  either  a  lump  sum  or  over  time."-'  This 
transformation  was  necessary,  however,  for  the  consolidation  of  capitalism  in 
Quebec.  Rural  manufacture  under  whatever  form  was,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
inherently  transitional.  The  full  development  of  capitalism  required  the 
elimination  of  urban  crafts  in  favour  of  factory  production.  Fully 
capitalist  production  in  the  cities  required  "la  dif f erenciation  de  la  masse 
paysanne  et  sa  polarisation  entre  le  capital  et  le  travail  salarie,""^ 
which  the  "commutation"  of  the  older,  pre-capitalist  relations  of  production 
in  the  countryside  ensured. 

Conclusions 

The  most  important  aspect  of  nineteenth  century  Quebec  history  is  its 
transition  from  a  rural  society  dominated  by  agricultural  production  to  an 
urban  one  characterized  by  industrial  production.  In  Marxist  terms,  this  was 
the   transition   to  capitalism,   from  a  population  of  petty  producers  whose 
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surplus  was  expropriated  under  coercive  sanction  (as  well  as  through 
exchange),  to  one  of  property-less  wage  earners  whose  surplus  was 
expropriated  by  those  in  control  of  the  means  of  production  to  whom  they  sold 
their  labour-power. 

Earlier  Marxist  and  neo-Marxist  analyses  have  emphasized  the  importance 
of  merchant  capital  ("penned  in  the  sphere  of  circulation")  and  of  the 
burdens  imposed  on  agricultural  production  by  seigneurial  tenure  and  land 
monopolies  in  Lower  Canada,  implying  some  form  of  "underdevelopment"  in  the 
(capitalist)  economy  (which  eventually  resulted).  The  only  such  analysis 
which  has  examined  industrial  production  which  emerged  on  the  basis  of 
seigneurial  privilege  (and  often  in  connection  with  merchant  capital  )rejected 
such  production  as  essentially  mercantile  and  feudalistic. 

In  fact,  not  only  was  such  industrial  production  capitalist,  in  the  sense 
of  the  sale  of  labour-power  by  property-less  wage  earners  to  persons 
monopolizing  the  means  of  production  but,  other  characteristics  of  this 
production  matched  Marx's  description  of  the  transitional  phenomenon  of 
manufacture  ("not  yet  the  factory"),  the  form  of  capital's  first  appearance, 
Manufacture  transforms  the  rural  subsidiary  occupations,  requiring  a 
concentration  of  labour-power,  natural  power  and  of  the  means  of  production 
as  well  as  "mass-production,  sales  to  a  general  market,  [and]  monetary  wealth 
on  the  part  of  the  entrepreneur."  Moreover,  the  fact  that  such  production 
followed  the  "non-revolutionizing  path"  of  capitalist  development  ("the 
merchant  becomes  an  industrialist")  did  not  make  it  any  less  capitalist. 

The  ensemble  of  privileges  which  constituted  seigneurial  tenure  for  the 
seigneur  (and  were  sometimes  found  even  under  free-hold  tenure)  steadily 
increased  during  this  period  at  the  expense  of  the  petty  producers  and 
included  many  of  the  requirements  of  manufacture,  particularly  concentration 
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of  natural   power  and  the  means  of  production.   Speculative  practices  in  the 

concession  of   land   increased   the   available   labour   power,  just  as  upward 

pressure   on    cens  et  rentes   provided  a  growing  source  of  monetary  wealth. 

Thus,   while  Barthelemy  Joliette  and  his  Village  d'Industrie  at  Lavaltrie  is 

the  best-known  example   in  the   historical   literature,   a  survev  of   the 

secondary  and  printed  primary  sources  quickly  reveals  that  the  institution  of 

capitalist   production  on  the  basis  of  seigneurial  privilege  was  widespread  in 

Lov?er   Canada,    occurring   in  all   regions,   under  seigneurs  of  varying 

backgrounds   and  with  a  variety  of   products,   including  some  for  domestic 

consumption  as  well  as  export   and   sometimes  using  quite   sophisticated 

technology.      Manufacture  developed   similarly   (under   the  direction  of 

landlords  or  their  lessees)  in  other  parts  of  North  America  where  land  tenure 

allowed   a    monopolization  of  motive   power  and  natural   resources  and 

sometimes,   in  addition,   the  coercive  extortion  of  surplus  from  producers  in 

the  form  of  rent. 

Profitable  exploitation  of   seigneurial   privilege  did  not  necessarily 

result   in  manufacture,  nor  did  manufacture  always  develop  out  of  seigneurial 

privilege  and,   in  the  case  of  Montreal,   seigneurial  privilege  came  into 

conflict  with  nascent   capitalist   production  early  on.    Yet,   in  Louise 

Dech§ne's  words: 

Loin  d'etre  un  repoussoir,  les  diverses  fonctions  et  contraintes 
extra-economiques  autorisees  par  la  loi  des  fiefs  constituaient  une 
forme  ideale  de  prelevement  sur  la  petite  production.  La 
bourgeoisie  de  toutes  origines  trouvait  provisoirement  son  compte  a 
oaintenir  les  rapports  sociaux  existants,  un  type  de  propriete  qui 
n'entre  pas  en  contradiction  avec  le  developpement  general  du  pays 
avant  la  seconde  moitie  du  XIXe  siecle." 

This   is   in  sharp  contrast  to  mediterranean  France,  for  instance,  where,  by 

1788,   the  bourgeoisie  had  already  concluded  that  seigneurial  property — in 

particular   the   "moulin  banal"— was  an  obstacle  to  growth  end  to  progress  in 

production. 66 
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This  analysis  has  included  only  a  discussion  of  the  theoretical 
implications  of  capitalist  production  based  on  seigneurial  privilege,  as  well 
as  its  broadest  characteristics.  A  quantitative  portrait  of  the  phenomenon 
over  time  is  needed,  though  it  may  prove  elusive  in  view  of  the  available 
sources.  Beyond  that,  however,  the  very  fact  of  capitalist  development  growing 
out  of  seigneurial  privilege  in  Lower  Canada  places  the  institution  of 
seigneurial  tenure  and  its  eventual  "communtation" ,  the  political  and  social 
struggles  surrounding  it,  at  the  top  of  the  historical  agenda  if  we  are  to 
understand  Quebec's  transition  to  capitalism. 
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Commentary 

Jesse  Russell 


Jesse  (Diana)  Russell  is  currently  working  on  her  M.A. 
thesis  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  Carleton 
University.  As  both  an  "urban'  Metis  and  a  feminist, 
Jesse  responds  to  Ron  Bourgeault's  article  "The 
Development  of  Capitalism  and  the  Subjugation  oi  Native 
Women  in  Northern  Canada"  which  appeared  in  Volume  6  of 
Alternate  Routes  (1983).  Jesse  hopes  to  stimulate  an 
ongoing  discussion  of  the  problems  Native  women  encounter 
within  their  own  culture  and  within  the  larger  dominant 
culture. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  describing  my  own  particular  social  position 
which  is  in  itself  wrought  with  contradiction.  As  an  urban  Metis  raised  in 
Toronto,  I  possess  neither  Treaty  status  nor  an  Indian  culture  per  se. 
Through  my  mother,  however,  I  was  able  to  gleen  a  sense  of  what  this  culture 
is  and  to  grasp  the  complexity  of  Indian  issues.  I  was  forced  to  aeal  with 
the  difficulty  of  experiencing  a  female  existence  of  subjugation  directly, 
while  indirectly  dealing  with  the  racism  regarding  Indian  people  in  Canada. 
Never  being  identified  with  the  latter,  my  natural  inclination  was  to  become 
an  active  member  of  the  white  women's  feminist  movement.  After  ten  years  of 
experience  working  alternatively  with  white  women's  centres  (Rape  Crisis 
etc.)  and  working  on  Reserves  with  Indian  women,  I  felt  a  strong  urgency  to 
address  the  inherent  incompatability  between  the  white  women's  feminist 
movement  and  the  unique  position  (i.e.  subjugation)  of  Indian  women. 

In  response  to  Ron  Bourgeault's  article,  I  suppose  the  first  issue  I'd 
like  to  address  is  his  conclusion  that  Native  women  would  benefit  from 
participation  in  the  "white'  feminist  movement,  and  that  the  feminist 
movement  should  in  fact  be  a  working  class  movement  that  could  echo  the 
struggles  of  Native  women.  I  sense  Bourgeault  is  naive  in  two  vital  senses; 
that  the  feminist  movement  seeks  solutions  as  a  "class,"  and  that  Native 
women's  assimilation  into  a  white  culture  will  resolve  their  problems.  I 
fear  Bourgeault   has  missed   the   point   on  both  occasions.    The  feminist 
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movement,  from  my  own  experience,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  class  struggle. 
More  importantly,  Native  women  are  far  from  being  ready  to  participate  in  the 
white  women's  movement. 

By  and  large,  Native  women's  non-participation  in  the  feminist  movement 
is  due  neither  to  language  differences,  nor  geography  —  it  is  due  to 
culture.  The  Western  world-view,  as  I  see  it,  has  religious  roots  which 
emphasize  a  mastery  over  the  earth  —  an  on-going  battle  to  subdue  the 
earth.  There  is  a  strong  sense  of  "self,"  of  'individualism,'  which  creates 
a  hierarchical  relationship  between  men  and  men,  men  and  nature.  The  label  I 
use  to  conceptualize  the  Western  world-view  is  "homo-centric,"  which 
basically  refers  to  the  Western  belief  that  the  homo  sapien  is  separate  from 
animal  —  separate  from  nature.  The  Indian  world-view  differs  greatly  from 
this.  It  is  "eco-centric"  in  the  sense  that  Indian  people  see  themselves  as 
inseparable  from  nature.  The  Great  Spirit  or  "life  force'  is  part  of  all 
that  makes  up  the  earth  and  its  function  is  to  maintain  a  balance  or  harmony 
in  nature.  There  is  no  concern  with  conquering  nature.  Because  there  is  no 
sense  of  'separateness ,  '  ownership  is  not  a  concept  in  Indian  culture. 
Objects,  even  man-made  objects,  possess  a  spirit  which  negates  the 
possibility  of  one's  "using"  it  for  something.  Rather,  in  Indian  culture, 
one  'interacts'  with  objects. 

[o  the  white  women's  feminist  movement,  the  homo-centric  world-view 
dominates.  Individualism,  in  particular,  is  greatly  stressed.  Indian  women 
cannot  share  the  same  strategies  used  by  white  women  because  of  their 
eco-centric  world-view.  Becoming  'personally  empowered'  is  alien  to  them, 
and  using  one's  reproductive  ability  as  a  bargaining  tool  is  unimaginable. 

I  think  using  women's  reproductive  ability  is  a  good  example  of  the 
importance  of  different  world-views  when  we're  talking  about  women's  struggle 
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against  oppression.  In  terms  of  the  simple  threat  of  extinction, 
reproduction  for  Native  women  is  a  moral  obligation  —  although  I  must  stress 
here  that  "obligation'  is  not  the  term  these  women  would  use  to  describe 
their  thoughts  about  mothering.  Again,  what  we  have  here  is  a  very  different 
view  of  biological  reproduction.  In  eco-centrism,  women  do  not  see  their 
reproductive  ability  as  something  they  "possess,'  to  withhold  at  any  given 
time.  The  Indian  culture  has  a  verbal  tradition  which  has  been  maintained 
through  motherhood/mothering.  In  the  Western  world,  mothering  may  be  viewed 
as  oppressive  but,  in  Indian  culture,  it  is  the  reproduction  of  life  —  of 
nature  itself;  it  is  cyclical.   Children  are  important. 

To  return  to  Bourgeault's  article,  I  feel  it  also  perpetuates  the 
stereotyped  image  of  Indian  women  as  apathetic,  and  ignorant.  I  take 
exception  to  the  portrayal  of  physically  unaggressive  women  as  weak  in  some 
way.  Indian  women  historically  have  possessed  a  quiet  strength  which  has 
enabled  them  to  successfully  resist  assimilation  into  white  culture. 

Sexism  does  exist  in  Indian  culture  but  its  origin  can  be  located  in 
white  culture.  As  Bourgeault  correctly  points  out,  egalitarianism  (respect 
for  women's  labour  —  both  productive  and  reproductive)  is  part  of 
" Indianness' .  Reclaiming  "Indianness'  would  mean  reclaiming  respect  for 
women.  So  it  is  important  that  sexism  be  addressed  within  Indian  culture 
first.  This  means  bringing  forward  eco-centrism  from  its  shadowy  existence 
and  re-asserting  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  wish  to  presume  what  may  happen  regarding  Indian 
and  white  women  and  their  respective  struggles  for  equality.  I  feel  it  would 
be  elitist  to  suggest  what  should  happen.  If  there  is  a  commonality  of 
issues  —  equal  pay  for  example  —  then  perhaps  a  joining  of  forces  is  a 
possibility.    Perhaps  as  two  distinct  groups,  a  joining  of  alliances  may  be 
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effective.  I  do  know  that  sexism  cannot  be  addressed  by  abandoning  one's 
Indian  culture.  Native  women  must  find  ways  to  fight  their  oppression  in 
ways  which  are  part  of  Indianness.  Sexism,  like  racism  and  classism,  must  be 
defined  by  its  victims.  Solutions  must  be  developed  within  this  same 
dimension. 
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